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‘* Nornina,”’ says Goethe, ‘is more sig- 
nificant of men’s character than what they 
find laughable.”” The truth of this observa- 
tion would perhaps have been more apparent 
if he had said culture instead of character. 
The last thing in which the cultivated man 
can have community with the vulgar is their 
jocularity ; and we can hardly exhibit more 
strikingly the wide gulf which separates him 
from them, than by comparing the object 
which shakes the diaphragm of a coal-heaver 
with the highly complex pleasure derived from 
a real witticism. That any high order of wit 
is exceedingly complex, and demands a ripe 
and strong mental developement, has one ev- 
idence in the fact that we do not find it in 
boys at all in proportion to their manifestation 
of other powers. Clever boys generally as- 
pire to the heroic and poetic rather than the 
comic, and the crudest of all their efforts are 
their jokes. Many a witty man will remem- 
ber how in his school days a practical joke, 
more or less Rabelaisian, was for him the ne 
plus ultra of the ludicrous. It seems to have 
been'the same with the boyhood of the human 
race. The history and literature of the an- 
cient Hebrews gives the idea of a people who 
went about their business and their pleasure 
as gravely as a society of beavers; the smile 
and the laugh are often mentioned metaphor- 
ically, but the smile is one of complacency, 
the laugh is one of scorn. Nor can we im- 
agine that the facetious element was very 
strong in the Egyptians ; no laughter lurks 
in the wondering eyes and the broad calm 
lips of their statues. Still less can the As- 
syrians have Lad any genius for the comic: 
the round eyes and simpering satisfaction of 
their ideal faces belong to a type which is not 
witty, but the cause of wit in others. The 
fun of these early races was, we fancy; of the 
after-dinner kind— loud-throated laughter 
over the wine-cup, taken too little account 
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of in sober moments to enter as an element 
into their Art, and differing as much from the 
laughter of a Chamfort or a Sheridan as the 
gastronomic enjoyment of an ancient Briton, 
whose dinner had no other ‘‘ removes ”’ than 
from acorns to beech-mast and back again to 
acorns, differed from the subtle pleasures of 
the palate experienced by his turtle-eating 
descendant. In fact they had to live seriously 
through the stages which to subsequent races 
were to become comedy, as those amiable- 
looking pre-Adamite amphibia which Profes- 
sor Owen has restored for us in effigy at 
Sydenham, took perfectly au sérieur the 
grotesque physiognomies of their kindred. 
Heavy experience in their case as in,every 
other was the base from which the salt of 
future wit was to be, made. 

Humor is of earlier growth than Wit, and 
it is in accordance with this earlier growth 
that it has more affinity with the poetic ten- 
dencies, while Wit is more nearly allied to the 
ratiocinative intellect. Humor draws-its ma- 
terials from situations and characteristics; 
Wit seizes on unexpected and complex rela> 
tions. Humor is chiefly representative and 
descriptive; it is diffuse, and flows alomg 
without any other law than its own fantastic 
will; or. it flits about like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
amazing us by its whimsical transitions. Wit 
is brief and sudden, and sharply defined as a 
crystal; it does not make pictures, it is not 
fantastic ; but it detects an unsuspected anal- 
ogy or suggests a startling or confounding in- 
ference. Every one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of making the comparison will remember 
that the effect produced on him by some wit- 
ticisms is closely akin to the effect produced on 
him by subtle reasoning which lays open a. fal- 
lacy or absurdity, and there are persons whose 
delight in such reasoning always manifests 
itself in laughter. This affinity of Wit with 
ratiocination is the more obvious in proportion 
as the species of wit is higher and deals less 
with words and superficialities than with the 
essential qualities of things. Some of John- 
son’s most admirable witticisms consist in the 
suggestion of an analogy which immediately 
exposes the absurdity of an action or proposi- 
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tion ; and it is only their ingenuity, conden- 
sation, and instantaneousness which lift them 
from reasoning into Wit — they are reasoning 
raised to ahigher power. On the other hand, 
Humor, in its higher forms, and in proportion 
as it associates itself with the sympathic emo- 
tions, continually passes into poetry : nearly 
all great modern humorists may be called 
prose poets. 

Some confusion as to the nature of Humor 
has been created by the fact, that those who 
have written most eloquently on it have 
dwelt almost exclusively on its higher forms, 
and have defined humor in general as the 
sympathetic presentation of incongruous ele- 
ments in human nature and life ; a definition 
which only applies to its later development. 
A great deal of humor may co-exist with a 
great deal of barbarism, as we see in the 
Middle Ages ; but the strongest flavor of the 
humor in such cases will come, not from 
sympathy, but more probably from triumph- 
ant egoism or intolerance ; at best it will be 
the love of the ludicrous exhibiting itself in 
illustrations of successful cunning and of the 
tex talionis, a8 in Reineke Fuchs, or shaking 
off in a holiday mood the yoke of a too 
exacting faith, as in the old Mysteries. 
Again, it is impossible to deny a high 
degree of humor to many practical jokes, 
but no sympathetic nature can enjoy them. 
Strange as the genealogy may seem, the 
@riginal parentage of that wonderful and 
@elicious mixture of fun, fancy, philosophy, 
and feeling which constitates modern humor, 
was probably the cruel mockery of a savage 
at the writhings of a suffering enemy — such 
is the tendency of things towards the good 
and beautiful on this earth! Probably the 
reason why high culture demands more com- 
plete harmony with its moral sympathies in 
hamor than in wit, is that humor is in its 
nature more prolix— that. it has not the 
direct and irresistible force of wit. Wit is 
an electric shock, which takes us by violence, 
quite independently of our predominant men- 
tal disposition ; but humor approaches us 
more deliberately and leaves us masters of 
ourselves. Hence it is, that while coarse 
and cruel humer has almost disappeared from 
contemporary literature, coarse and cruel wit 
abounds: even refined men cannot help 
laughing at a coarse bon mot or a lacerating 
personality, if the ‘‘shock *’ of the witticism 
is a powerful one ; while mere fun will have 
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no power over them if it jar on their moral 
taste. Hence, too, it is, that. while wit is 
perennial, humor is liable to become super- 
annuated. 

As is usual with definitions and classifi- 


cations, however, this distinction between Wit . 


and Humor does not exactly represent, the 
actual fact. Like all other species, Wit and 
Homor over-lap and blend with each other. 
There are bon mots, like many of Charles 
Lamb’s, which are a sort of facetious hybrids, 
we hardly know whether to call them witty 
or humorous ; there are rather lengthy de- 
scriptions or narratives, which, like Voltaire’s 
“* Micromégas,”’ would be humorous if they 
were not so sparkling and antithetic, so preg- 
nant with suggestion and satire, that we are 
obliged to call them witty. We rarely find 
wit untempered by humor, or humor without 
a spice of wit ; and sometimes we find them 
both united in the highest degree in the same 
mind, as in Shakspeare and Moliére. A happy 
conjunction this, for wit is apt to be cold, 
and thin-lipped, and Mephistophelean in men 
who have no relish for humor, whose lungs 
do never crow like Chanticleer at fun and 
drollery ; and broad-faced, rollicking humor 
needs the refining influence of wit. Indeed, 
it may be said that there is no really fine 
writing in which wit has not an implicit 
if not an explicit action. The wit may never 
rise to the surface, it may never flame out 
into a witticism ; but it helps to give bright- 
ness and transparency, it warns off from 
flights and exaggerations which verge on the 
ridiculous —in- every genre of writing it 
preserves a man from sinking into the genre 
ennuyeur. And it is eminently needed for 
this office in humorous writing ; for as humor 
has no limits imposed on it by its material, 
no law but its own exuberance, it is apt to 
become preposterous and wearisome unless 
checked by wit, which is the enemy of all 
monotony, of all lengthiness, of all exag- 
geration. 

Perhaps the nearest approach Nature has 
given us to a complete analysis, in which wit 
is as thoroughly exhausted of humor as pos 
sible, and humor as bare as possible of wit, 
is in the typical Frenchman and the typical 
German. Voltaire, the intensest example of 
pure wit, fails in most of his fictions from 
his lack of humor. Micromégas is a perfect 
tale, because, as it deals chiefly with philo- 
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of human feeling and life, the writer’s wit 
and wisdom were all sufficient for his purpose. 
Not so with Candide. Here Voltaire had to 
give pictures of life as well as to convey 
philosophic truth and satire, and here we 


feel the want of humor. The sense of the 
ludicrous is continually defeated by disgust, 
and the scenes, instead of presenting us with 
an amusing and agreeable picture, are only 
the frame for a witticism. On the other 
hand, German humor generally shows no 
sense of measure, no instinctive tact ; it is 
either floundering and clumsy as the antics of 
a leviathan, or laborious and interminable as 
a Lapland day, in which one loses all hope 
that the stars and quiet will ever come, For 
this reason, Jean Paul, the greatest of Ger- 
man humorists, is unendurable to many 
readers, and frequently tiresome to all. 
Here, as elsewhere, the German shows the 
absence of that delicate perception, that sen- 
sibility to gradation, which is the essence of 
tact and taste, and the necessary concomitant 
of wit. All his subtlety is reserved for the 
region of metaphysics. For Identitdt in the 
abstract, no one can have an acuter vision, 
but in the concrete he is satisfied with a very 
loose approximation. He has the finest nose 
for Empirismus in philosophical doctrine, but 
the presence of more or less tobacco-smoke 
in the air he breathes is imperceptible to him. 
To the typical German — Vetter Michel —it 
is indifferent whether his door-lock will catch, 
whether his tea-cup be more or less than an 
inch thick ; whether or not his book have 
every other leaf unstitched; whether his 
neighbor’s conversation be more or less of a 
shout ; whether he pronounce b or p, ¢ or d; 
whether or not his adored one’s teeth be few 
and far between. He has the same sort of 
insensibility to gradations in time. A Ger- 
man comedy is like a German sentence : you 
see no reason.in its structure why it should 
ever come to an end, and you accept the con- 
clusion as an arrangement of Providence 
rather than of the author. We have heard 
Germans use the word Langeweile, the equiv- 
alent for ennui, and we have secretly won- 
dered what it can be that produces ennui in 
aGerman. Not the longest of long tragedies, 
for we have known him to pronounce that 
héchst fesselnd (so enchaining!); not the 
heaviest of heavy books, for he delights in 
that as griindlich (deep, Sir, deep !) ; not 
the'slowest of journeys in a Post-wagen, for 
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the slower the horses, the more cigars he can 
smoke before he reaches his journey’s end. 
German ennui must be sometlting as super- 
lative as Barclay’s treble X, which, we ° 
suppose, implies an extremely unknown 
quantity of stupefaction. 

It is easy to see that this national deficiency - 
in nicety of perception must have its effect on 
the national appreciation and exhibition of 
Humor. You find in Germany ardent admir- 
ers of Shakspeare, who tell you that what 
they think most admirable in him is his 
Wortspiel, his verbal quibbles; and one of 
these, a man of no slight culture and refine- 
ment, once cited to a friend of ours Proteus’ 
joke in “‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ”’— 
‘* Nod, I? why that ’s Noddy,’’ as a transcen- 
dent specimen of Shakspearian wit. German 
facetiousness is seldom comic to foreigners, 
and an Englishman with a swelled cheek might 
take up Kladderadatsch, the German Punch, 
without any danger of agitating his facial 
muscles. Indeed, it is a remarkable faet 
that, among the five great races concerned in 
modern civilization, the German race is the 
only one which, up to the present century, 
had contributed nothing classic to the com- 
mon stock of European wit and humor; for 
Reineke Fuchs cannot be regarded as a pecu- 
liarly Teutonic product. Italy was the birth- 
place of Pantomime and the immortal Pul- 
cinello; Spain had produced Cervantes; 
France had produced Rabelais and Moliére, 
and classic wits innumerable; England had 
yielded Shakspeare and a host of humorists. 
But Germany had borne no great comic drama- 
tist, no great satirist, and she has not yet re- 
paired the omission ; she had not even produced 
any humorist of a high order. Among her 
great writers, Lessing is the one who is the 
most specifically witty. We feel the implicit 
influence of wit— the ‘‘ flavor of mind *— 
throughout his writings ; and it is often con- 
centrated into pungent satire, as every reader 
of the Hamburgische Dramatur gie remembers, 
Still, Lessing’s name has not become Euro- 
pean through his wit, and his chaming comedy, 
‘Minna von Barnhelm,” has won no place 
on a foreign stage. Of course, we do not 
pretend to an exhaustive acquaintance with 
German literature ; we not only admit — we 
are sure, that it includes much comic writing 
of which we know nothing. We simply state 
the fact, that no German production of that 
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European; a fact which does not, indeed, 
determine the amount of the national facetious- 
ness, but which is quite decisive as to its gual- 
. ity. Whatever may be the stock of fun 
which Germany yields for home consumption, 
she has provided little for the palate of other 
lands. — All honor to her for the still greater 
things she has done for us! She has fought 
the hardest fight for freedom of thought, has 
produced the grandest inventions, has made 
magnificent contributions to science, has given 
us some of the divinest poetry, and quite the 
divinest music, in the world. No one reveres 
and treasures the products of the German 
mind more than we do. To say that that 
mind is not fertile in wit, is only like saying 
that excellent wheat land is not rich pasture ; 
to say that we do not enjoy German facetious- 
ness, is no more than to.say, that though the 
horse is the finest of quadrupeds, we do not 
like him to lay his hoof playfully on our shoul- 
der. Still, as we have noticed that the point- 
less puns and stupid jocularity of the boy may 
ultimately be developed into the epigrammatic 
brilliancy and polished playfulness of the man ; 
as we believe that racy wit and chastened deli- 
cate humor are inevitably the results of invig- 
orated and refined mental activity, we can 
also believe that Germany will one day yield 
® crop of wits and humorists. 

Perhaps there is already an earnest of that 
fature crop in the existence of Hzmricn Hewe, 
a German born with the present century, who, 
to Teutonic imagination, sensibility, and hu- 
mor, adds an amount of esprit that would 
make him brilliant among the most brilliant 
of Frenchmen. True, this unique German 
wit is half a Hebrew ; but he and his ances- 
tors spent their youth in German air, and were 
reared on Wurst and Sauerkraut, so that he 
is as much a German as a pheasant is an Eng- 
lish bird, or a potato an Irish vegetable. But 
whatever else he may be, Heine is one of the 
most remarkable men of this age: no echo, 
but a real voice, and therefore, like all gen- 
uine things in this world, worth studying; a 
surpassing lyric poet, who has uttered our 
feelings for us in delicious song ; a humorist, 
who touches leaden folly with the magic wand 
of his fancy, and transmutes it into the fine gold 
of art — who sheds his sunny smile on human 
tears, and makes them a beanteous rainbow 
on the cloudy background of life; a wit, who 
holds in his mighty hand the most scorching 
lightnings of satire ; an artist in prose litera- 


ture, who has shown even more completely 
than Goethe the possibilities of German prose ; 
and —in spite of all charges against him, 
true as well as false—a lover of freedom, 
who has spoken wise and brave words on be- 
half of his fellow-men. He is, moreover, a 
suffering man, who, with all the highly- 
wrought sensibility of genius, has to endure 
terrible physical ills; and as such he calls 
forth more than an intellectual interest. It 
is true, alas! there is a heavy weight in the 
other scale — that Heine’s magnificent powers 
have often served only to give eleetric force to 
the expression of debased feeling, so that his 
works are no Phidian statue of gold, and ivory, 
and gems, but have not a little brass, and iron, 
and miry cfay mingled with the precious metal. 
The audacity of his occasional coarseness and 
personality is unparalleled in contemporary 
literature, and has hardly been exceeded by the 
license of former days. Hence, before his 
volumes are put within the reach of immature 
minds, there is need of a friendly penknife to 
exercise a strict censorship. Yet, when all 
coarseness, all scurrility, all Mephistophelean 
contempt for the reverent feelings of other 
men, is removed, there will be a plenteous 
remainder of exquisite poetry, of wit, humor, 
and just thought. It is apparently too often 
a congenial task to write severe words about 
the transgressions committed by men of gen- 
ius, especially when the censor has the advan- 
tage of being himself a man of no genius, 80 
that those transgressions seem to him quite 
gratuitous; he, forsooth, never lacerated any 
one by his wit, or gave ifresistible piquancy 
to a coarse allusion, and his indignation is 
not mitigated by any knowledge of the temp- 
tation that lies in transcendent power. We 
are also apt to measure what a gifted man has 
done by our arbitrary conception of what he 
might have done, rather than by a comparison 
of his actual doings with our own or those 
of other ordinary men. We make ourselves 
over-zealous agents of heaven, and demand 
that our brother should bring usurious interest 
for his five Talents, forgetting that it is less 
heasy to manage five Talents than two. What- 
ever benefit there may be in denouncing the 
evil, it is after all more edifying, and certainly 
more cheering, to appreciate the good. 
Hence, in endeavoring to give our readers 
some account of Heine and his works, we shall 
not dwell lengthily on his failings ; we shall 
not hold the candle up to dusty, vermin- 
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haunted corners, but let the light fall as much 


as possible on the nobler and more attractive 
details. Our sketch of Heine’s life, which 
has been drawn from various sources, will be 
free from everything like intrusive gossip, 
and will derive its coloring chiefly from the 
autobiographical hints and descriptions scat- 
tered through his own writings. Those of 
our readers who happen to know nothing of 
Heine, will in this way be making their ac- 
quaintance with the writer while they are 
learning the outline of his career. 

We have said that Heine was born with 
the present century; but this statement is 
not precise, for we learn that, according to 
his certificate of baptism, he was born Decem- 
ber 12, 1799. However, as he himself says, 
the important point is, that he was born, and 
born on the banks of the Rhine, at Dusseldorf, 
where his father was a merchant. In his 
** Reisebilder ”’ he gives us some recollections, 
in his wild poetic way, of the dear old town 
where he spent his childhood, and of his 
schoolboy troubles there. We shall quote 
from these in butterfly fashion, sipping a little 
nectar here and there, without regard to any 
strict order : 


‘*T first saw the light on the banks of that 
lovely stream, where Folly grows on the green 
hills, and in autumn is plucked, pressed, poured 
into casks, and sent into foreign lands. Believe 
me, I yesterday heard some one utter folly which, 
in anno 1811, lay in a bunch of grapes I then 
saw growing on the Johannisberg. . . . . Mon 
Dieu! if I had only such faith in me that I could 
remove mountains, the Johannisberg would be 
the very mountain I should send for, wherever I 
I might be; but as my faith is not so strong, im- 
agination must help me, and it transports me 
at once to the lovely Rhine. . . . . I am again 
a child, and playing with other children on the 
Schlossplatz, at Dusseldorf on the Rhine. Yes, 
madam, there wasI born; and I note this ex- 
presely, in case, after my death, seven cities — 

hilda, Krahwinkel, Polkwitz, Bockum, Dul- 
ken, Gottingen, and Schéppenstadt — should 
contend for the honor of being my birth-place. 
Dusseldorf is a town on the Rhine; sixteen 
thousand men live there, and many hundred 
thousand men besides lie buried there... . . . 
Among them, many of whom my mother says 
that it would be better if they were still living; 
for example, my grandfather and my uncle, the 
old Herr von Geldern and the young Herr von 
Geldern, both such celebrated doctors, who saved 
80 many men from death, and yet must die them- 
selves, And the pious Ursula, who carried me 
in her arms when [ was a child, also lies buried 
there, and a rosebush grows on her grave; she 
loved the scent of roses so well in life, and her 





heart was pure rose-incense and goodness. The 
knowing old Canon, too, lies buried there. 
Heavens, what an object he looked when I last 
saw him! He was made up of nothing butt 
mind and plasters, and nevertheless studied day 
and night, as if he were alarmed lest the worms 
should find an idea too little in his head. And 
the little William lies there, and for this I am to 
blame. We were school-fellows in the Franciscan 
monastery, and were playing on that side of 
where the Dussel flows between stone walls, and 
I said — ‘ William, fetch out the kitten that has 
just fallen in” — and merrily he went down on 
to the plank which lay across the brook, snatched 
the kitten out of the water, but fell in himself, 
and was dragged out dripping and dead. The 
kitten lived to a good old age.:...... 6 
Princes in that day were not the tormented race 
as they are now; the crown grew firmly on their 
heads, and at night they drew a nightcap over 
it, and slept peacefully, and peacefully slept the 
people at their feet; and when the people waked 
in the morning, they said—‘Good morning, 
father !’— and the princes answered — ‘ Good 
morning, dear children!’ But it was suddenly 
quite otherwise; for when we awoke one ey 
at Dusseldorf, and were ready to say —‘ Goot 
morning, father!’—lo! the father was gone 
away; and in the whole town there was nothing 
but dumb sorrow, everywhere a sort of funeral 
disposition; and people glided along silently to 
the market, and ks the long placard placed on 
the door of the Town Hall. It was dismal 
weather ; yet the lean tailor, Kilian, stood in his 
nankeen jacket which he usually wore only in 
the house, and his blue worsted stockings hung 
down so that his naked legs peeped out moura- 
fully, and his thin lips trembled while he mut- 
tered the announcement to himself. And an old 
soldier read rather louder, and at many a word 
a crystal tear trickled down to his brave old 
moustache. I stood near him and wept in com- 
pany, and asked himn—* Why we wept?’ He 
answered —‘ The Elector has abdicated.’ And 
then he read again, and at the words, ‘ for the 
long-manifested fidelity of my subjects,’ and 
‘hereby set you free from your allegiance,’ he 
wept more than ever. It is strangely touching 
to see an old man like that, with faded uniform 
and scarred face, weep so bitterly allof a sudden. 


r While they were reading, the electoral arms were 


taken down from the Town Hall; everything had 
such a desolate air, that it was as if an eclipse 
of the sun were expected..... I went home 
and wept, and wailed out—‘ The Elector has 
abdicated !’ In vain my mother took a world of 
trouble to explain the thing to me. I knew what 
I knew; I was not to be persuaded, but went cry- 
ing to bed, and in the night dreamed that the 
world was at an end.”” 


The next morning, however, the sun rises 
as usual, and Joachim Murat is proclaimed 
Grand Duke, whereupon there is a holiday 
at the public school, and Heinrich (or Harry, 
for that was his baptismal name, which he 
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afterwards had the good taste to change), 
perched on the bronze horse of the Electoral 
statue, sees quite a different scene from yes- 
terday’s : 


“The next day the world was again all in 
order, and we had school as before, and things 
were got by heart as before—the Roman em- 

rs, chronology, the nouns in im, the verda 
rregularia, Greek, Hebrew, phy, mental 
arithmetic !— heavens! my head is still dizzy 
with it —all must be learned by heart! Anda 
great deal of this came in very conveniently for 
me in after life. For if I had not known the 
Roman kings by heart, it would subsequently 
have been quite indifferent to me whether 
Niebuhr had proved or had not proved that they 
never really existed. . . . But 0! the trouble 
TI had at school with the endless dates. And 
with arithmetic it was still worse. What I un- 
derstood best was subtraction, for that has a 
very practical rule: ‘ Four can’t be taken from 
three, therefore I must borrow one.’ But I 
advise every one in such a case to borrow a few 
extra pence, for no one can tell what may hap- 
owt ..+ As for Latin, you have no idea, 

am, what a complicated affair it is. The 
Romans would never have found time to conquer 
the world if they had first to learn Latin. 
Luckily for them, they already knew in their 
cradles what nouns have their accusative in im. 
I, on the contrary, had to learn them by heart 
in the sweat of my brow ; nevertheless, it is for- 
tunate for me that I know them .. . and the 
fact that I have them at my finger-ends if I 
should ever happen to want them suddenly, 
affords me much inward and consolation 
fn many troubled hours of life. . . . Of Greek 
I will not say a word, I should get too much 
irritated. The monks in the middle ages were 
not so far wrong when they maintained that 
Greek was an invention of the devil. God 
knows the suffering I endured over it... . 
With Hebrew it went somewhat better, for I had 
always a great liking for the Jews, though to 
this very hour they crucify my good name ; but 
T could never get on so far in Hebrew as my 
watch, which had much familiar intercourse 
with pawnbrokers, and in this way contracted 
many Jewish habits — for example, it would n’t 
go on Saturdays.”” 


Heine’s parents were apparently not wealthy, 
but his education was cared for by ‘his uncle, 
Solomon Heine, a great banker in Hamburg, 
go that he had no early pecuniary disadvan- 
tages to struggle with. He seems to have 
been very happy in his mother, who was not 
of Hebrew, but of Teutonic blood ; he often 
mentions her with reverence and affection, 
and in the ‘‘ Buch der Lieder’’ there are 
two exquisite sonnets addressed to her, which 
tell how his proud spirit was always subdued 
by the charm of her presence, and how her 
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love was the home of his heart after restless 
weary wanderings : 
‘‘Wie machtig auch mein stolzer Muth sich 
lahe ‘ 
In deiner selig siissen, trauten Nahe 
Ergrieft mich oft ein demuthvolle Zagen. 
* * * * * * 
Und immer irrte ich nach Liebe, immer 
Nach Liebe, doch die Liebe fand ich nimmer, 
Und kehrte um nach Hause, krank und triibe. 
Doch da bist du entgegen mir gekommen, 
Und ach ! was de in deinem Aug’ geschwom- 
men, 
Das war die siisse, langgesuchte Liebe.’? 


He was at first destined for a mercantile 
life, but Nature declared too strongly against 
this plan. ‘* God knows,”’ he has lately 
said in conversation with his brother, ‘I 
would willingly have become a banker, but I 
could never bring myself to that pass. I 
very early discerned that bankers would one 
day be the rulers of the world.” Sacom- 
merce was at length given up for law, the 
study of which he began in 1819 at the 
University of Bonn. He had already pub- 
lished some poems in the corner of a news- 
paper, and among them was one on Napoleon, 
the object of his youthful enthusiasm. This 
poem, he says in a letter to St. René Taillan- 
dier, was written when he was only sixteen. 
It is still to be found in the “‘ Buch der 
Lieder’? under the title ‘‘ Die Grenadiere,”’ 
and it proves that even in its earliest efforts 
his genius showed a strongly specified char- 
acter. 

It will be easily imagined that the germs 
of poetry sprouted too vigorously in Heine's 
brain for jurisprudence to find much room 
there. Lectures on history and literature, 
we are told, were more diligently attended 
than lectures on law. He had taken care, 
too, to furnish his trunk with abundant 
editions of the poets, and the poet he espe- 
cially studied at that time was Byron. At 
a later period we find his taste taking another 
direction, for he writes, ‘‘ Of all authors, 
Byron is precisely the one who excites in me 
the most intolerable emotion ; whereas Scott, 
in every one of his works, gladdens my heart, 
soothes and invigorates me.”’ Another in- 
dication of his bent in these Bonn days, was 
a newspaper essay, in which he attacked the 
Romantic school; and here also he went 
through that chicken-pox of authorship — the 
production of a tragedy. 


‘‘Almansor ’’— is, as might be expected, bet- 








Heine’s tragedy — ' 
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ter than the majority of these youthful mis- 
takes. The tragic collision lies in the conffict 
between natural affection and the deadly 
hatred of religion and of race — in the sacri- 
fice of youthful lovers to the strife between 
Moor and Spaniard, Moslem and Christian. 
Some of the situations are striking, and there 
are passages of considerable poetic merit ; but 
the characters are little more than shadowy 
vehicles for the poetry, and there is a want 
of clearness and probability in the structure. 
It was published two years later, in company 
with another tragedy, in one act, called 
William Ratcliffe,’’ in which there is rather 
&@ feeble use of the Scotch second-sight after 
the manner of the Fate in the Greek tragedy. 
Weeszmile to find Heine saying of his tragedies, 
in a letter to a friend soon after their publi- 
cation: ‘I know they will be terribly cut 
up, but I will confess to you in confidence that 
they are very good, better than my collection 
of poems, which are not worth a shot.” 
Elsewhere he tells us, that when, after one 
of Paganini’s concerts, he was passionately 
complimenting the great master on his violin- 
playing, Paganini interrupted him thus: ‘‘ But 
how were you pleased with my bows?” 

In 1820 Heine left Bonn for Gottingen. 
He there pursued his omission of law studies ; 
and at the end of three months he was rusti- 
eated for a breach of the laws against duel- 
ling. While there, he had attempted a nego- 
tiation with Brockhaus for the printing of a 
volume of poems, and had endured that first 
ordeal of lovers and poets—a refusal. It 
was not until a year after, that he found a 
Berlin publisher for his first volume of poems, 
subsequently transformed, with additions, into 
the ‘* Buch der Lieder.’ He remained between 
two and three years at Berlin, and the, society 
he found there seems to have made these years 
an important epoch in his culture. He was 
one of the youngest members of a circle which 
assembled at the house of the poetess Elise von 
Hohenhausen,: the translator of Byron —a 
circle which included Chamisso, Varnhagen, 
and Rahel (Varnhagen’s wife). For Rahel, 
Heine had a profound admiration and regard ; 
he afterwards dedicated to her the poems in- 
cluded under the title ‘‘ Heimkehr ; ”’ and he 
frequently refers to her or quotes her in a way 
that indicates how he valued her influence. 
According to his friend, F. von Hohenhausen, 
the opinions concerning Heine’s talent were 
Very various among his Berlin friends, and it 
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was only a small minority that had any pre- 
sentiment of his future fame. In this mindr- 
ity was Elise yon Hohenhausen, who pro- 
claimed Heine as the Byron of Germany ; but 
her opinion was met with much head-shaking 
and opposition. We can imagine how pre- 
cious was such a recognition as hers to the 
young poet, then only two or three and 
twenty, and with by no means an impressive 
personality for superficial eyes. Perhaps even 
the deep-sighted were far from detecting in 
that small, blond, pale young man, with quiet, 
gentle manners, the latent powers of ridicule 
and sarcasm —the terrible talons that were 
one day to be thrust out from the velvet paw 
of the young leopard. 

It was apparently'during this residence in 
Berlin that Heine united himself with the Lu- 
theran Church. He would willingly, like 
many of his friends, he tells us, have remained 
free from all ecclesiastical ties if the author- 
ities there had not forbidden residence in 
Prussia, and especially in Berlin, to every one 
who did not belong to one of the positive re- 
ligions recognized by the State. 


“As Henri IV. once laughingly said, ‘ Paris 
vaut bien wne messe,’ so I might with reason 
say, ‘Berlin vaut bien une préche;’ and I could 
afterwards, as before, accommodate myself to 
the very enlightened Christianity, filtrated from 
all superstition, which could then be had in the 
churches of Berlin, and which was even free 
from the divinity of Christ, like turtle-soup with- 
out turtle.’’ 


At the same period, too, Heine became ac- 
quainted with Hegel. In his lately published 
‘* Gestandnisse ’’ (Confessions), he throws on 
Hegel’s influence over him the blue light of 
demoniacal wit, and confounds us by the most 
bewildering double-edged sarcasms ; but that 
influence seems to have been at least more 
wholesome than the one which produced the 
mocking retractations of the ‘‘ Gestandnisse.”’ 
Through all his self-satire, we discern that in 
those days he had something like real earnest- 
nes and enthusiasm, which are certainly not 
apparent in his present theistic confession of 
faith. 


‘¢On the whole, I never felt a strong enthusi- 
asm for this philosophy, and conviction on the 
subject was out of the question. I never was an 
abstract thinker, and I accepted the synthesis 
of the Hegelian doctrine without demanding 
any proof, since its consequences flattered 
vanity. I was young and proud, and it pleased 
my vainglory when I learned from Hegel that 
the true God was not, as my grandmother be- 








lieved, the God who lives in heaven, but myself 
here upon earth. This foolish pride had not in 
the least a pernicious influence on my feelings, 
on the contrary, it heightened these to the 
pitch of heroism. I was at that time so lavish 
in generosity and self-sacrifice, that I must 
assuredly have eclipsed the most brilliant deeds 
of those good bourgeois of virtue who acted 
merely from a sense of duty, and simply obeyed 
the laws of morality.’’ 


His sketch of Hegel is irresistibly amusing ; 
but we must warn the reader that Heine’s 
anecdotes are often mere devices of style by 
which he conveys hiseatire or opinions. The 
reader will see that he does not neglect an 
opportunity of giving a sarcastic lash or two, 
m passing, to Meyerbeer, for whose music he 
has a great contempt. The sarcasm conveyed 
in the substitution of reputation for music and 
journalists for musicians might perhaps escape 
any one unfamiliar with the sly and unexpected 
turns of Heine’s ridicule. 


** To speak frankly, I seldom understood him, 
and only arrived at the meaning of his words by 
subsequent reflection. I believe he wished not 
to be understood; and hence his practice of 
sprinkling his discourse with modifying paren- 
theses; hence, perhaps, his preference for persons 
of whom he knew that they did not understand 
him, and to whom he all the more willingly 

ted the honor of his familiar acquaintance. 

us every one in Berlin wondered at the inti- 
mate companionship of the profound Hegel with 
the late Heinrich Beer, a brother of Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, who is universally known by his 
reputation, and who has been celebrated by the 
cleverest journalists. This Beer, namely Hein- 
rich, was a thoroughly stupid fellow, and indeed 
was afterwards actually declared imbecile by 
his family, and placed under guardianship, be- 
cause, instead of making a name for himself in 
art or in science by means of his great fortune, 


he squandered his money on childish trifles;; 


and, for example, one day bought six thousand 
thalers’ worth of walking sticks. This poor 
man, who had no wish to pass either for a great 
tragic dramatist, or for a great star-gazer, or for 
a laurel-crowned musical genius, a rival of 
Mozart and Rossini, and preferred giving his 
money for walking-sticks — this degenerate Beer 
enjoyed Hegel’s most confidential society; he 
was the philosopher’s bosom friend, his Pylades, 
and accompanied him everywhere like his 
shadow. The equally witty and gifted Felix 
Mendelssohn once sought to explain this phenom- 
enon, by maintaining that Hegel did not under- 
stand Heinrich Beer. I now believe, however, 
that the real ground of that intimacy consisted 
in this — Hegel was convinced that no word of 
what he said was understood by Heinrich Beer; 
and he could therefore, in his presence, give 
himself up to all the intellectual outpourings 
of the moment. In general, Hegel's con- 


versation was a sort of monologue, sighed forth 
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by starts in a noiseless voice; the odd roughness 
of his expressions often struck me, and many 
of them have remained in my memory. One 
beautiful starlight evening we stood together at 
the window, and I, a young man of one-and- 
twenty, having just had a good dinner and 
finished my coffee, spoke with enthusiasm of the 
stars, and called them the habitations of the 
departed. But the master muttered to him- 
self, ‘The stars! hum! The stars are only @ 
brilliant leprosy on the face of the heavens.’ 
‘For God’s sake,’ I cried, ‘is there, then, no 
happy place above, where virtue is rewarded 
after death?’ But he, staring at me with his 
pale eyes, said, cuttingly, ‘So, you want 4 
bonus for having taken care of your sick mother, 
and refrained from poisoning your’ worthy 
brother?’ At these words he looked anxiously 
round, but appeared ‘immediately set at rest 
when he observed that it was only Heinrich Beer, 
who had approached to invite him to a game at 
whist.’” 

In 1823, Heine returned to Gottingen to 
complete his career as a law-student, and 
this time he gave evidence of advanced men- 
tal maturity, not only by producing many of 
the charming poems subsequently included in 
the ‘ Reisebilder,” but also by prosecuting 
his professional studies diligently enough to 
leave Gottingen, in 1825, as Doctor juris. 
Hereupon he settled at Hamburg as an advo- 
cate, but his profession seems to have been 
the least pressing of his occupations. In 
those days a small blond young man, with 
the brim of his hat drawn over his nose, his 
coat flying open, and his hands stuck in his 
trouser-pockets, might be seen tumbling along 
the streets of Hamburg, staring from side to 
side, and appearing to have small regard to 
the figure he made in the eyes of the good 
citizens. Occasionally an inhabitant, more 
literary than usual, would point out this 
young man to his companion as Heinrich 
Heine ; but, in general, the young: poet had 
not to endure the inconveniences of being a 
lion. His poems were devoured, but he was 
not asked to devour flattery in return. 
Whether because the fair Hamburgers acted 
in the spirit of Johnson’s advice to Hannah 
More — to ‘‘ consider what her flattery was 
worth before she choked him with it” —or 
for some other reason, Heine, according to 
the testimony of August Lewald, to whom 
we owe these particulars of his Hamburg 
life, was left free from the persecution of tea- 
parties. Not, however, from another perse- 
cution of genius — nervous headaches, which 
some persons, we are told, regarded as an 





improbable fiction, intended as a pretext for 
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raising a delicate white hand to his forehead. 
It is probable that the sceptical persons 
alluded to were themselves untroubled with 
nervous headache, and that their hands were 
not delicate. Siight details these, but worth 
telling about a man of genius, because they 
help us to keep in mind that he is, after all, 
our brother, having to endure the petty 
every-day ills of life as we have; with this 
difference, that his heightened sensibility con- 
verts what are mere insect stings for us into 
scorpion stings for him. 

It was, perhaps, in these Hamburg days 
that Heine paid the visit to Goethe, of which 
he gives us this charming little picture : 


‘*When I visited him in Weimar, and stood 
before him, I involuntarily glanced at his side 
to see whether the eagle was not there with the 
lightning in his beak. I was nearly speaking 
Greek to him; but, as I observed that he under- 
stood German, I stated to him in German, that 
the plums on the road between Jena and Weimar 
were very good. I had for so many long winter 
nights thought over what lofty and profound 
things I would say to Goethe, if ever I saw him. 
And when I saw him-at last, I said to him, that 


the Saxon plums were very good! And Goethe 
smiled.’’ 


During the next few years, Heine produced 
the most popular of all his works — those 
which have won him his place as the greatest 
of living German poets and humorists. Be- 
tween 1826 and 1829, appeared the four vol- 
umes of the ‘Reisebilder”’ (Pictures of 
Travel), and the ‘* Buch.der Lieder ’’ (Book 
of Songs) —a volume of lyrics, of which it is 
hard to say whether their greatest charm is 
the lightness and finish of their style, their 
vivid and original imaginativeness, or their 
simple, pure sensibility. In his ‘‘ Reise- 
bilder,’’? Heine carries us with him to the 
Harz, to the isle of Norderney, to his native 
town Dusseldorf, to Italy, and to England, 
sketching scenery and character, now with 
the wildest, most fantastic humor, now with 
the finest’ idyllic sensibility, — letting his 
thoughts wander from poetry to politics, from 
criticism to dreamy reverie, and blending fun, 
imagination, reflection, and satire in a sort 
of exquisite, ever-varying shimmer, like the 
hues of the opal. 

Heine’s journey to England did not at all 
heighten his regard for the English. He calls 
our language the ‘ hiss of egoism”’ ( Zischlaute 
des Egoismus) ; and his ridicule of English 
awkwardness is as merciless as — English ridi- 


cule of German awkwardness. His antipathy 
towards us seems to have grown in intensity, 
like many of his other antipathies ; and in 
his ‘‘ Vermischte Schriften ’’ he is more bitter 
than ever. Let us quote one of his philip- 
pics ; since bitters are understood to be whole- 
some : 


Tt is certainly o frightful injustice to pro 
nounce sentence of condemnation on an entire 
people. But with regard to the English, mo- 
mentary disgust might betray me into this ‘in- 
justice; and, on looking at the mass, I easily 
forget the many brave and noble men who dis- 
tinguished themselves by intellect and love of 
freedom. But these, especially the British po- 
ets, were always all the more glaringly in con 
trast with the rest of the nation; they were iso- 
lated martyrs to their national relations; and, 
besides, great geniuses do not belong to the 
particular land of their birth: they scarcely 
belong to this earth, the Golgotha of their suffer- 
ings. The mass — the English blockheads, God 
forgive me !—are hateful to me in my inmost 
soul; and I often regard them not at all as my 
fellow-men, but as miserable automata — ma- 
chines, whose motive power is egoism. In these 
moods, it seems to me as if I heard the whizzing 
wheel-work by which they think, feel, reckon, 
digest, and pray: their praying, their mechan- 
ical Anglican church-going, with the gilt Prayer- 
book under their arms, their stupid, tiresome 
Sunday, their awkward piety, is most of all 
odious to me. I am firmly conviriced that a 
blaspheming Frenchman is a more pleasing 
sight for the Divinity than a praying English- 
man.”? 

On his return from England, Heine was 
employed at Munich in editing the Al/gemeinen 
Politischen Annalen, but in 1830 he was again 
in the north, and the news of the July Revolu- 
tian surprised him on the island of Heligoland. 
He has given us a graphic picture of his 
democratic enthusiasm in those days in some 
letters, apparently written from Heligoland, 
which he has inserted in his book on Borne. 
We quote some passages, not only for their . 
biographic interest as showing a phase of 
Heine’s mental history, but because they are 
a specimén of his power in that kind of dithy- 
rambic writing which, in less masterly hands, 
easily becomes ridiculous : 


‘¢ The thick packet of newspapers arrived from 
the Continent with these warm, glowing-hot 
tidings. They were sunbeams wrapped up in 
packing-paper, and they inflamed my soul till it 
burst into the wildest conflagration. .... It 
is all like a dream to me; especially the name, 
Lafayette, sounds to me like a legend out of my 
earliest childhood. Does he really sit again on 
horseback, commanding the National Guard? 





I almost fear it may not be true, for it is in 
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I will myself go to Paris, to be convinced 
of it with my bodily eyes. ... It must be splen- 
did, when he rides through the streets, the 
citizen of two worlds, the god-like old man, with 
his silver locks streaming down his sacred 
shoulder... . He greets, with his dear old eyes, 
the grand-children of those who once fought 
with him for freedom and equality. .. . It is 
now sixty years since he returned from America 
with the Declaration of Human Rights, the 
decalogue of the world’s new creed, which was 
revealed to him amid the thunders and light- 
nings of cannon... . And the tricolored flag 
waves again on the towers of Paris, and its 


It is all over with my yearning for repose. I 
now know again what I will do, what 1 ought to 
do, what I must do... I am the son of the 
Revolution, and seize again the hallowed weapons 
on which my mother pronounced her magic 
benediction. ..... Flowers ! flowers! I will 
erown my head for the death-fight. And the 
lyre too, reach me the lyre, that I may sing a 
battle-song..... Words like flaming stars, 
that shoot down from the heavens, and burn up 
the palaces, and illuminate the huts... . Words 
like bright javelins, that whirr up to the seventh 
heaven and strike the pious hypocrites who have 


skulked into the Holy of Holies.... . I am all 
joy and song, all sword and flame! Perhaps, 
too, all delirium. .... One of those sunbeams 


wrapped in brown paper has flown to my brain, 
and set my thoughts aglow. In vain I dip my 
head into the sea. No water extinguishes this 
Greek fire. . . . . Even the poor Heligolanders 
shout for joy, although they have only a sort of 
dim instinct of what has occurred. The fisher- 
man who yesterday took me over to the little 
sand island, which is the bathing-place here, 
said to me smilingly, ‘The poor people have 
won !’ Yes; instinctively the people comprehend 
such events, a better than we, with all 
our means of knowledge. Thus Frau von Varn- 
hagen once told me that when the issue of the 
Battle of Leipzig was not yet known, the maid- 
servant suddenly rushed into the room with the 
sorrowful cry, ‘The nobles have won!’ .... 
This morning another packet of: newspapers is 
come. I devour them like manna. Child that 
I am, affecting details touch me yet more than 
the momentous whole. 0, if I could but see the 
dog Medor..... The dog Medor browght his 
master his gun and cartridge-box, and when his 
master fell, and was buried with his fellow- 
heroes in the Court of the Louvre, there stayed 
the poor dog like a monument of faithfulness, 
sitting motionless on the grave, day and night, 
eating but little of the food that was offered 
him — burying the greater part of it in the 
earth, perhaps as nourishment for his buried 
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The enthusiasm which was kept thus at 
boiling, heat by imagination, cooled down 
rapidly when brought into contact with real- 
ity. In.the same book he indicates, in his 
caustic way, the commencement of that change 
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in his political temperature—for it cannot 
be called a change in opinion —which has 
drawn down on him immense vituperation 
from some of the patriotic party, but which 
seems to have resulted simply from the essen- 
tial antagonism between keen wit and fanati- 
cism. 


**On the very first days of my arrival in 
Paris, I observed that things wore, in reality, 
quite different colors from those which had been 
shed on them, when in perspective, by the light 
of my énthusiasm. The silver locks which I 
saw fluttering so majestically on the shoulders 
of Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, were 
metamorphosed into a brown peruque, which 
made a pitiable covering for a narrow skull, 
And even the dog Medor, which I visited in the 
Court of the Louvre, and which, encamped 
under tri-colored flags and trophies, very quietly 
allowed himself to be-fed — he was not at all the 
right dog, but quite an ordinary brute, who 
assumed to himself merits not his own, as often 
happens with the French; and, like many others, 
he made a profit out of the glory of the Revolu- 
tion... 2. He was pampered and patronized, 
perhaps promoted to the highest posts, while the 
true Medor, some days after the battle, modestly 
slunk out of sight, like the true people whe 
created the Revolution.’’ 


That it was not merely interest in French 
politics which sent Heine to Paris in 1831, 
but also a perception that German air was 
not friendly to sympathizers in July revolu- 
tions, is humorously intimited in the ‘‘ Gest- 
andnisse.”’ 


**T had done much and suffered much, and 
when the sun of the July Revolution arose in 
France, I had become very weary, and needed 
some recreation. Also, my native air was every 
day more unhealthy for me, and it was time I 
should seriously think of a change of climate. 
I had visions: the clouds terrified me, and made 
all sorts of ugly faces at me. It often seemed 
to me as if the sun were a Prussian cockade; at 
night I dreamed of a hideous black eagle, which 
gnawed my liver; and I was very melancholy. 
Add to this, I had become acquainted with an 
old Berlin Justizrath, who had spent many 
years in the fortress of Spandau, and he related 
to me how unpleasant it is when one is obliged 
to wear irons in winter. For myself I thought 
it very unchristian that the irons were not 
warmed a trifle. If the irons were warmed a 
little for us they would not make so unpleasant 
an impression, and even chilly natures might 
then bear them very well; it would be only 
proper consideration, too, if the fetters were 

rfumed with essence of roses and laurels, as 
is the case in this country (France). I asked 
my Justizrath whether he often got oysters to 
eat at Spandau? He said, No; Spandau was 
too far from the sea. Moreover, he said, meat 
was very scarce there, and there was no kind of 
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volaille except fn. which fell into one’s soup. 
. Now, as I really needed some recreation, 
and, as S m is too far from the sea for 
oysters to be got there, and the Spandau fly-soup 
did not seem very appetizing to me, as, besides 
all this, the Prussian chains are very cold in 
winter, and could not be conducive to my health, 
I resolved to visit. Paris.” 

Since this time Paris has been Heine’s 
home, and his best prose works have been 
written either to inform the Germans on 
French affairs or to inform the French on 
German philosophy and literature. He be- 
came a correspondent of the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, and his correspondence, which extends, 
with an interruption of several years, from 
1831 to 1844, forms the volume entitled 
‘* Franzésische Zustande’”’ (French affairs), 
and the second and third volume of his ‘‘ Ver- 
mischte Schriften.’ It is a witty and often 
wise commentary on public men and public 
events : Louis Philippe, Casimir Périer, Thiers, 
Guizot, Rothschild, the Catholic party, the 
Socialist party, have their turn of satire and 
appreciation, for Heine deals out with an 
impartiality which made his less favorable 
critics — Borne, for example—charge him 
with the rather incompatible sins of reckless 
caprice and venality. Literature and art 
alternate with politics: we have now a sketch 
of George Sand, or a description of one of 
Horace Vernet’s pictures, — now a criticism 
of Victor Hugo, or of Liszt, — now an irre- 
sistible caricature of Spontini, or Kalkbrenner, 
— and occasionally the predominant satire is 
relieved by a fine saying or a genial word of 
admiration. And all is done with that airy 
lightness, yet precision of touch, which dis- 
tinguishes Heine beyond any living writer. 
The charge of venality was loudly made 
against Heine in Germany: first, it was said 
that he was paid to write; then, that he was 
paid to abstain from writing; and the accu- 
sations were supposed to have an irrefragable 
basis in the fact that he accepted a stipend 
from the French government. He has never 
attempted to conceal the reception of that 
stipend, and we think his statement (in the 
‘*Vermischte Schriften’’) of the circumstances 
under which it was offered and received, is a 
sufficient vindication of himself and M. Guizot 
from any dishonor in the matter. 

It may be readily imagined that Heine, 
With so large a share of the Gallic element as 
be has in his composition, was soon at his 


ease in Parisian’ society, and the years here 





were bright with intellectual activity and so- 
cial enjoyment. ‘‘ His wit,’ wrote August 
Lewald, ‘‘ isa perpetual gushing fountain ; he 
throws off the most delicious descriptions with 
amazing facility, and sketches the most comic 
characters in conversation.” Such a man 
could not be neglected in Paris, and Heine 
was sought on all sides—asa guest in dis- 
tinguished salons, as a possible proselyte in 
the circle of the Saint Simonians. His literary - 
productiveness seems to have been furthered 
by this congenial life, which, however, was 
soon to some extent embittered by the sense 
of exile; for since 1835 both his works and 
his person have been the object of denuncias 
tion by the German governments. Between 
1833 and 1845 appeared the four volumes of 
the ‘* Salon,’’ ‘* Die Romantische Schule’? 
(both written, in the first instance, in French), 
the book on Borne, ‘‘Atta Troll,’’ a romanti¢ 
poem, ‘‘ Deutschland,’’ an exquisitely hu- 
morous poem, describing his last visit to Ger- 
many, and containing some grand 

of serious writing ; and the ‘‘ Neue Gedichte,” 
a collection of lyrical poems. Among the 
most interesting of his prose works are the 
second volume of the ‘Salon,’ which con- 
tains a survey of religion and philosophy in 
Germany, and the ‘‘ Romantische Schule,’’ a 
delightful introduction to that phase of Ger- 
man literature known as the Romantic school. 
The book on Borne which appeared in 1840, 
two or three years after the death of that 
writer, excited great indignation in Germany, 
as a wreaking of vengeance on the dead, an 
insult to the memory of a man who had 
worked and suffered in the cause of freedom 
— a cause which was Heine’s own, Borne, 
we may observe parenthetically for the infor+ 
mation of those who are not familiar with 
recent German literature, was a remarkable 
political writer of the ultra-liberal party in 
Germany, who resided in Paris at the same 
time with Heine: a man of stern, uncom- 
promising partisanship and bitter humor. 
Without justifying Heine’s production of this 
book, we see excuses for him which should 
temper the condemnation passed on it. There 
was a radical opposition of nature between 
him and Borne; to use his own distinction, 
Heine is a Hellene— sensuous, realistic, exs 
quisitely alive to the beautiful; while Borne 
was a Nazarene —ascetic, spiritualistic, despis- 
ing the pure artist as destitute of earnestness, 
Heine has too keen a perception of practical 
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absurdities and damaging exaggerations ever 
to become a thorough-going partisan ; and 
with a love of freedom, a faith in the ultimate 
triumph of democratic principles, of which we 
see no just reason to doubt the genuineness 
and consistency, he has been unable to satisfy 
more zealous and one-sided liberals by giving 
his adhesion to their views and measures, or 
by adopting a denunciatory tone against those 
in the opposite ranks. Borne could not for- 
give what he regarded as Heine’s epicurean 
indifference and artistic dalliance, and he at 
length gave vent to his antipathy in savage 
attacks on him through the press, accusing 
him of utterly lacking character and principle, 
and even of writing under the influence of venal 
motives. To these attacks Heine remained 
absolutely mute— from contempt according 
to his own account; but the retort, which 
he resolutely refrained from making during 
Borne’s life, comes in this volume published 
after his death with the concentrated force 
of long-gathering thunder. The utterly inex- 
cusable part of the book is the caricature of 
Borne’s friend, Madame Wohl, and the scur- 
rilous insinuations concerning Borne’s domestic 
life. It issaid, we know not with how much 
truth, that Heine had to answer for these in 
a duel with Madame Wohl’s husband, and 
that, after receiving a serious wound, he 
promised to withdraw the offensive matter 
from a future edition. That edition, however, 
has not been called for. Whatever else wemay 
think of the book, it is impossible to deny its 
transcendent talent— the dramatic vigor with 
which Borne is made present to us, the criti- 
cal acumen with which he is characterized, 
and the wonderful play of wit, pathos, and 
thought which runs through the whole. But 
we will let Heine speak for himself, and first 
we will give part of his graphic description 
of the way in which Borne’s mind and man- 
ners grated on his taste : 


*‘To the disgust which, in intercourse with 
Borne, I was in danger of feeling towards those 
who surrounded him, was added the annoyance 
I felt from his perpetual talk about politics. 
Nothing but political argument, and again polit- 
ical argument, even at table, where he man 
to hunt me out. At dinner, when I so gladly 
forget all the vexations of the world, he spoiled 
the best dishes for me by his patriotic gall, which 
he poured, as a bitter sauce, over everything. 
Calf’s feet ala maitre d’hétel, then my inno- 
cent bonne bouche, he completely spoiled for me 
by Job’s tidings from Germany, which he scraped 
together out of the most unreliable newspapers. 
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And then his accursed remarks, which spoiled 
one’s appetite! . . . This’ was a sort of ‘table- 
talk which did not greatly exhilarate me, and I 
avenged myself by affecting an excessive, almost 
impassioned indifference for the objects of Borne’s 
enthusiasm. For example, Borne was indignant 
that, immediately on my arrival in Paris, I had 
nothing better to do than to write for German 
papers a long account of the Exhibition of Pic- 
tures. I omit all discussion as to whether that 
interest in Art which induced me to undertake 
this work was so utterly irreconcilable with the 
revolutionary interests of the day: but Borne 
saw in it a proof of my indifference towards the 
sacred cause of humanity, and 1 could in my 
turn spoil the taste of his patriotic sauerkraut 
for him by talking all dinner-time of nothing 
but pictures, of Robert’s ‘ Reapers,’ Horace Ver- 


‘net’s ‘Judith,’ and Scheffer’s ‘ Faust.’ . . . 


That I never thought it worth while to discuss 
my political principles with him it is needless to 
say ; and once when he declared that he had 
found a contradiction in my writings, I satisfied 
myself with the ironical answer; ‘ You are mis- 
taken, mon cher; such contradictions never 
occur in my works, for always before I begin to 
write, I read over the statement of my political 
principles in my previous writings, that I may 
not contradict myself, and that no one may be 
able to reproach me with apostacy from my 
liberal principles.’ ”’ . 


And here is his own account of the spirit 
in which the book was written : 


*¢T was never Borne’s friend, nor was I ever 
his enemy. The displeasure which he could 
often. excite in me was never very important, 
and he atoned for it sufficiently by the cold 
silence which I opposed to all his accusations 
and raillery. While he lived I wrote not a line 
against him, I never thought about him, I 
ignored him completely ; and that enraged him 
beyond measure. If I now speak of him, I do 
so neither out of enthusiasm nor out of uneasi- 
ness ; I am conscious of the coolest impartiality. 
[ write here neither an apology nor a critique, 
and as in painting the man I go on my own 
observation, the image I present of him ought 
perhaps to be regarded as a real portrait. And 
such a monument is due to him—to the great 
wrestler who, in the arena of our political games, 
wrestled so courageously, and earned, if not the 
laurel, certainly the crown of oak leaves. I 
give an image with his true features, without 
idealization — the more like him the more honor- 
able for his memory. He was neither a genius 
nor a hero; he was no Olympian god. He was 
a man, a denizen of this earth; he wasa 


aged | writer and a great patriot. . . . Beautiful deli- 


cious peace, which I feel at this moment in the 
depths of my soul! Thou rewardest me suffi- 
ciently for everything I have done and for 
everything I have despised. . . I shall defend 
myself neither from the reproach of indifference 
nor from the suspicion of venality. I have for 
years, during the life of the insinuator, held 
such self-justification unworthy of me; now 
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even decency demands silence. That would be 
a frightful spectacle ! — polemics between Death 
and Exile! Dost thou stretch out to me a 
beseeching hand from the grave? Without ran- 
cor I reach mine towards thee. . . See how noble 
it is and pure! It was never soiled by pressing 
the hands of the mob, any more than by the 
impure gold of the people’s enemy. In reality 
thou hast never injured me. . . . In all thy in- 
sinuations there is not a louis-d’or’s worth of 
truth.” 


In one of these years Heine was married, 
and, in deference to the sentiments of his 
wife, married according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church. On this fact busy rumor 
afterwards founded the story of his conversion 
to Catholicism, and could of course name the 
day and the spot on which he abjured Protes- 
tantism. In his ‘* Gestandnisse’ Heine 
publishes a denial of this rumor: less, he 
says, for the sake of depriving the Catholics 
of the solace they may derive from their belief 
in a new convert, than in order to cut off 
from another party the more spiteful satisfac- 
tion of bewailing his instability : 


‘* That statement of time and place was entirely 
correct. I was actually on the specified day in 
the specified church, which was, moreover, a 
Jesuit church, namely St. Sulpice; and I then 
went through a religious act. But this act was 
no odious abjuration, but a very innocent con- 
jugation; that is to say, my marriage, already 
performed according to the civil law, there re- 
ceived the eccleastical consecration, because my 
wife, whose family are staunch Catholics, would 
not have thought her marriage sacred enough 
without such a ceremony. And I would on no 
account cause this beloved being any uneasiness 
or disturbance in her religious views.’’ 


For sixteen years —from 1831 to 1847 — 
Heine lived that rapid concentrated life which 
is known only in Paris ; but then, alas! stole 
on the ‘‘days of darkness,’’ and they were 
to be many. In 1847 he felt the approach 
of the terrible spinal disease which has for 
seven years chained him to his bed in acute 
suffering. The last time he went out of doors, 
he tells us, was in May, 1848 : 


** With difficulty I dragged myself to the 
Louvre, and I almost sank down as I entered the 
magnificent hall where the ever-blessed goddess 
of beauty, our beloved Lady of Milo, stands on 
her pedestal. At her feet I lay long, and wept 
80 bitterly that a stone must have pitied me. The 
goddess looked compassionately on me, but at the 
same time disconsolately, as if she would say : 
Dost thou not see, then, that I have no arms, and 
taus cannot help thee? ”” 


Since 1848, then, this poet, whom the lovely 
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objects of Nature have always ‘‘ haunted like 
@ passion,’’ has not descended from the second 
story of a Parisian house ; this man of hungry 
intellect has been shut out from all direct ob- 
servation of life, all contact with society, ex- 
cept such as is derived from visitors to his 
sick-room. The terrible nervous disease has 
affected his eyes; the sight of one is utterly 
gone, and he can only raise the lid of the 
other by lifting it with his finger. Opium 
alone is the beneficent genius that stills his 
pain. We hardly know whether to call it 
an alleviation or an intensification of the tor- 
ture that Heine retains his mental vigor, his 
poetic imagination, and his incisive wit ; for 
if this intellectual activity fills up a blank, it 
widens the sphere of suffering. His brother 
described him in 1851 as still, in moments 
when the hand of pain was not too heavy on 
him, the same Heinrich Heine, poet and sat- 
irist by turns. In such moments, he would 
narrate the strangest. things in the gravest 
manner. But when he came to an end he 
would roguishly lift up the lid of his right eye 
with his finger to see the impression he had 
produced ; and if his audience had been listen- 
ing with a serious face, he would break into 
Homeric laughter. We have other proof than 
personal testimony that Heine’s disease allows 
his genius to retain much of its energy, in the 
**Romanzero,”’ a volume of poems published 
in 1851, and written chiefly during the first 
three years of his illness ; and in the first vol- 
ume of the ‘* Vermischte Schriften,” also the 
product of recent years. Very plaintive is 
the poet’s own description of his condition, in 
the epilogue to the ‘‘ Romanzero: ”’ 


**DoI really exist? My body is so shrunken 
that Iam hardly anything but a voice; and my 
bed reminds me of the singing grave of the 
magician Merlin, which lies in the forest of 
Brozeliand, in Brittany, under tall oaks whose 
tops soar like green flames towards heaven. 
Alas! I envy thee those trees and the fresh 
breeze that moves their branches, brother Mer- 
lin, for no green leaf rustles about my mattress- 
grave in Paris, where early and late I hear 
nothing but the rolling of vehicles, hammering, 
qnarrelling, and piano-strumming. A grave 
without repose, death without the privileges of 
the dead, who have no debts to pay, and need 
write neither letters nor books — that is a piteous 
condition. Long ago the measure has been taken 
for my coffin and for my necrology, but I die so 
slowly, that the process is tedious for me as well 
as my friends. But patience; everything has an 
end. You will one day find the booth closed 
where the puppet-show of my humor has so often 
delighted you.” 
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As early as 1850, it was rumored that 
since Heine’s illness a change had taken place 
in his religious views; and as rumor seldom 
stops short of extremes, it was soon said that 
he had become a thorough pietist, Catholics 
and Protestants by turns claiming him as a 
convert. Sach a change in so uncompromis- 
ing an iconoclast, in a man who had been 
so zealous in his negations as Heine, naturally 
excited considerable sensation in the camp he 
was supposed to have quitted, as well as in 
that he was supposed to have joined. In the 
second volume of the “ Salon,’’ and in the 
*Romantische Schule,’ written in 1834 and 
85, the doctrine of Pantheism is dwelt on 
with a fervor and unmixed seriousness which 
show that Pantheism was then an animating 
faith to Heine, and he attacks what he con- 
siders the fulse spiritualism and asceticism of 
Christianity as the enemy of true beauty in 
Art, and of social well-being. Now, howev- 
er, it was said that Heine had recanted all 
his heresies; but from the fact that visitors 
to his sick-room brought away very various 
impressions as to his actual religious views, 
it seemed probable that his love of mystifica- 
tion had found a tempting opportunity for 
exercise on this subject, and that, as one of 
his friends said, he was not inclined to pour 
out unmixed wine to those who asked for a 
ample out of mere curiosity. At length, in 
the epilogue to the ‘‘Romanzero,” dated 
1851, there appeared, amidst much mystifying 
banter, a declaration that he had embraced 
Theism and the belief in a future life, and 
what chiefly lent an air of seriousness and 
reliability to this affirmation, was the fact 
that he took care to accompany it with cer- 
tain negations : 

**As concerns myself, I can boast of no 
ee progress in politics; I adhered (after 

848) to the same democratic principles which 
had the homage of my youth, and for which I 
have ever since glowed with increasing fervor. 
In theology, on the contrary, I must accuse my- 
self'of retrogression, since, as I have already 
confessed, [ returned to the old superstition — 
to a personal God. This fact is, once for all, 
not to be stifled, as many enlightened and well- 
meaning friends would fain have had it. But 
I must expressly contradict the report that my 
retrograde movement has carried me as far as 
te the threshold of a Church, and that I have 
even been received into her lap. No: my 
religious convictions and views have remained 
free from any tincture of eoclesiasticism ; no 
chiming of bells has allured me, no altar- 
candles have dazzled me. I have dallied with 
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no dogmas, and have not utterly renounced my 
teason.’? : 


This sounds like a serious statement. But 
what shall we say to a convert who plays 
with his newly-acquired belief in a future life, 
as Heine does in the very next page? He 
says to his reader : 


‘Console thyself; we shall meet again ina 
better world, where I also mean to write thee 
better books. I take for granted that my health 
will there be improved, and that Swedenborg has 
not deceived me. He relates, namely, with 
great confidence, that we shall peacefully carry 
on our old occupations in the other world, just 
as we have done in this ; that we shall there 
prety our individuality unaltered, and that 

eath will produce no particular change in our 
organic development. Swedenborg is a thor- 
oughly honorable fellow, and quite worthy of 
credit in what he’ tells us about the other world, 
where he'saw with his own eyes the persons who 
had played a great part on our earth. Most of 
them, he says, remained unchanged, and busied 
themselves with the same things as formerly ; 
they remained stationary, were old-fishioned, 
rococo — which now and then produced a ludi- 
crous effect. For example, our dear Dr. Martin 


Luther kept fast by his doctrine of Grace, about 
which he had for three hundred years daily writ- 
ten down the same mouldy arguments — just 
in as the late Baron Ekstein, who 


in the same 
during twenty years printed in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung one and the same article, perpetually 
chewing over again the old cud of jesuitical doc- 
trine. But, as we have'said, all persons who 
once figured here below were not found by Swe- 
denborg in such a state of fossil immutability : 
many had considerably developed their charac- 
ter, both for good and evil, in the other world ; 
and this gave rise to some singular results. 
Some who had been heroes and saints on earth 
had there sunk into scamps and good-for- 
nothings ; and there were examples, too, of 
contrary transformation. For instance, the 
fumes of self-conceit mounted to St. Anthony’s 
head when he learned what immense veneration 
and adoration had been paid to him by all Chris- 
tendom ; and he who here below withstood the 
most terrible temptations, was now quite an im- 
pertinent rascal and dissolute gallows-bird, who 
vied with his pig in rolling himself in the mud. 
The chaste Susanna, from having been exces- 
sively vain of her virtae, which she thought in- 
domitable, came to a shameful fall, and she who 
once 80 gloriously resisted the two old men was 
a victim to the seductions of the young Absalom, 
the son of David. On the contrary, Lot’s 
daughters had in the lapse of time become very 
virtuous, and passed in the other world for 
models of propriety: the old man, alas! had 
stuck to the wine-flask.”’ 


In his “‘ Gestandnisse,”’ the retraction of 
former opinions and profession of Theism are 
renewed, but ‘in a strain of irony that repels 
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our sympathy and baffles our 
Yet what strange, sy pathos is mingled 
‘with | the audacity of the ~ pas- 
sage! 

** What avails it me, that enthusiastic nite 
and maidens crown my marble bust with 
when the withered hands of an aged nurse aye 
pressing Spanish flies behind my ears? What 
avails it me, that all the roses of Shiraz glow 
' gnd waft incense for me? Alas! Shiraz is two 
thousand miles from the Rue d’Amsterdam, 
where, in the wearisome loneliness of my sick 
room, I get no scent except it be, perhaps, the 
perfume of warmed towels. Alas! God’s satire 
weighs heavily on me. The great Author of the 
universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven, was bent 
on demonstrating, with crushing force, to me, 
the little, earthly, German Aristophanes, how 
my wittiest sarcasms are only pitiful attempts 
at jesting in comparison with His, and how 
miserably I am beneath Him in humor, in cclos- 
gal mockery.”’ 


For our own.part, we regatd the paradox- 
ical irreverence with which Heine professes 
his theoretical reverence as pathological, as 
the diseased exhibition of a predominant ten- 
dency urged into anomalous action by the 
pressure of pain and mental privation — as 
the delirium of wit starved of its proper 


nourishment. It is not for us to condemn, 


who have never had the same burthen laid on | Po™ 


us; it is not for pigmies at their ease to 
criticize the writings of the Titan chained to 
the rock. 

On one other point we must touch before 
quitting Heine’s personal history. There is'a 
standing accusation against him in some 
quarters of wanting political principle, of 
wishing to denationalize himself, and of in- 
dulging in insults against his native country. 
Whatever ground may exist for these accu- 
sations, that ground is not, so far as we see, 
to be found in his writings. He may not 
have much faith in German revolutions and 
revolutionists ; experience, in his case as in 
that of others, may have thrown his millen- 
nial anticipations into more distant perspec- 
tive; but we see no evidence that. he has 
ever swerved from his attachment to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, or written anything which 
to a philosophic mind is incompatible with 
true patriotism. He has expressly denied the 
report that he wished to become naturalized 
in France; and his yearning towards his 
native land and the accents of his native lan- 
guage is expressed with a pathos the more 
reliable from the fact’ that He is sparing in 
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. |such effusions. We do not see why Heine's 
satire of the blunders and fuibles of his fel- 
low-countrymen should be denounced as the 
crime of /ése-patrie, any more than the polit- 
ical caricatures of any other satirist. The 
real offences of Heine are his occasional 
coarseness and his unscrupulous personalities, 
which are reprehensible, not because they are 
directed against his fellow-countrymen, but 
because they are personalities. That these 
offences have their precedents in men whose 
memory the world delights. to honor does not 
remove their turpitude, but it is a fact whieh 
should modify our condemnation in a partieu- 
lar case ; unless, indeed, we are to deliver our 
judgments on a principle of compensation — 
making up for our indulgence in one direction 
by our severity in another. On this ground 
of coarseness-and personality, a true bill may 
be found against Heine; not, we think, on 
the ground that he has laughed at what is 
laughable in his compatriots. Here is a spe- 
cimen of the satire under which we suppose 
German patriots wince : 


‘*Rhenish Bavaria was to be the 
point of the German revolution. Zweibriicken 
was the Bethlehem in which the infant Saviour 
— Freedom — lay in the cradle, and gave whim 
ing promise of redeeming the world. Near 
his cradle bellowed many an ox, who afters 
wards, when his horns were reckoned on, showed 
himself a very harmless brute. It was confie 
cen believed that the German revolution 
would begin in Zweibriicken, and everythi 
was there ripe for an outbreak. But, as’ has 
been hinted; the tender-heartedness of some per> 
sons frustrated that illegal undertaking. For 
example, among the Bipontine conspirators there 
was a tremendous braggart, who was ro 
loudest in his rage, who boiled over with 
hatred of tyranny, and this man was fixed on to 
strike the first blow, by cutting down a sentinel 
who kept an important post..... ‘What!’ 
cried the man, when this order was given -him 
—‘What!—me! Can you expect so horrible, 
so bloodthirsty an act of me? I—J kill an 
innocent sentinel? I, who am father of a 
family! And this seritinel is perhaps 
father of a family. One father of a family kill 
another father of a family ? Yes! Kill— 
murder !’”’ 


In political matters, Heine, like all men 
whose intellect and taste predominate too fat 
over their impulses to allow of their becoming 
partisans, is offensive alike to the aristocrat 
and the democrat. By the one he is de- 
nounced as a man who holds incendiary prin+ 
ciples, by the other asa half-hearted trimmer. 
He has no sympathy, as he says, with “ that 
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vague, barren pathos, that useless effervescence 
of enthusiasm, which plunges, with the spirit 
of a martyr, into an ocean of generalities, and 
which always reminds me of the American 
sailor, who had so fervent an enthusiasm for 
General Jackson, that he at last sprang from 
the top of a mast into the sea, crying, ‘ J die 
for General Jackson !’” 

** But thou liest, Brutus, thou liest, Cassius, 
and thou, too, liest, Asinius, in maintaining that 
my ridicule attacks those ideas which are the 

ous acquisition of Humanity, and for which 
myself have so striven and suffered. No! for 
the very reason that those ideas constantly hover 
before the poet in glorious splendor and majesty, 
he is the more irresistibly overcome by laughter 
when he sees how rudely, awkwardly, and 
clumsily those ideas are seized and mirrored in 
the contracted minds of contemporaries... . . 
There are mirrors which have so rough a surface 
that even an Apollo reflected in them becomes a 


caricature, and excites our laughter. But we 
laugh then only at the caricature, not at the 
god.”” 


For the rest, why should we demand of 
Heine that he should be a hero, a patriot, a 
solemn prophet, any more than we should 
demand of a gazelle that it should draw well 
in harnesst Nature has not made him of 
her sterner stuff— not of iron and adamant, 
but of pollen of flowers, the juice of the grape, 
and Puck’s mischievous brain, plenteously 
mixing also the dews of kindly affection and 
the gold-dust of noble thoughts. It is, after 
all, a tribute which his enemies pay him when 
they utter their bitterest dictum, namely, that 
he is ‘‘ nur Dichter ’’— only a poet. Let us 
accept this point of view for the present, and, 
leaving all consideration of him as a man, 
look at him simply as a poet and literary 
artist. 

Heine is essentially a lyric poet. The fin- 
est products of his genius are 

**Short swallow flights of song that dip 

Their wings in tears, and skim away; ’’ 
and they are so emphatically songs that, in 
reading them, we feel as if each must have a 
twin melody born in the same moment and 
by the same inspiration. Heine is too im- 
pressible and mercurial for any sustained pro- 
duction ; even in his short lyrics his tears 
sometimes pass into laughter and his laughter 
into tears: and his longer poems, “Atta 
Troll’’ and ‘‘ Deutschland,”’ are full of Ariosto- 
like transitions. His song has a wide com- 
pass of notes: he can take us to the shores 
of the Northern Sea and thrill us by the som- 





bre sublimity of his pictures and dreamy fan- 
cies ; he can draw forth our tears by the voice 
he gives to our own sorrows, or to the sor- 
rows of ‘ Poor Peter ; ”’ he can throw a cold 
shudder over us by a mysterious legend, a 
ghost story, or a still more ghastly rendering 
of hard reality ; he can charm us by a quiet 
idyl, shake us with laughter at his overflow- 
ing fun, or give usa piquant sensation of sur- 
prise by the ingenuity of his transitions from 
the lofty to the ludicrous. This last power 
is not, indeed, essentially poetical ; but only 
a poet can use it-with the same success as 
Heine, for only a poet can poise our emotion 
and expectation at such a height as to give 
effect to the sudden fall. Heine’s greatest 
power as a poet lies in his simple pathos, in 
the ever varied but always natural expression 
he has given to the tender emotions. We 
may perhaps indicate this phase of his genius 
by referring to: Wordsworth’s beautiful little 
poem, ‘She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways; the conclusion — 
“She dwelt alone, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, O ! 
The difference to me ’? — 

is entirely in Heine’s manner : and so is Ten- 
nyson’s poem of a dozen lines, .called ‘*‘ Cir- 
cumstance.’’ Both these poems have Heine’s 
pregnant simplicity. But, lest this compari- 
son should mislead, we must say that there 
is no general resemblance between either 
Wordsworth, or Tennyson, and Heine. Their 
greatest qualities lie quite away from the light, 
delicate lucidity, the easy, rippling music, of 
Heine’s style. The distinctive charm of his 
lyrics may best be seen by comparing them 
with Goethe’s. Both have the same masterly, 
finished simplicity and rhythmic grace; but 
there is more thought mingled with Goethe's 
feeling — his lyrical genius is a vessel that 
draws more water than Heine’s, and, though 
it seems to glide along with equal ease, we 
have a sense of greater weight and force ac- 
companying the grace of its movement. But, 
for this very reason, Heine touches our hearts 
more strongly ; his songs are all music and 
feeling — they are like birds that not only 
enchant us with their delicious notes, but 
nestle against us with their soft breasts, and 
make us feel the agitated beating of their 
hearts, He indicates a whole sad history in 
a single quatrain : there is not an image in 
it, not. a thought; but it is beautiful, simple, 
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and perfect as a “‘ big round tear ’’— it is pure | The German language easily lends itself to all 


feeling breathed in pure music : 
* Anfangs wollt’ ich fast verzagen 
Und ich glaubt’ ich trug es nal 
Und ich hab’ es doch getragen 
Aber fragt mich nur nicht, Wit wie.” * 


He excels equally in the more imaginative | erally appears awkward and unmanageable 
expression of feeling: he represents it by ajin the hands of prose writers. Indeed, 
brief image, like a finely-cut cameo ; he ex-| number of really fine German prosaists befi 
pands it into a mysterious dream, or drama-| Heine, would hardly have exceeded the nu- 


tizes it in a little story, half ballad, half idyl ; 


and in all these forms his art is so perfect,|can count three and no more. 
that we never have a sense of artificiality or | most familiar with German prose testify that 
of unsuccessful effort ; but all seems to have | there is an extra fatigue in reading it, just as 
developed itself by the same beautiful neces-| we feel an extra fatigue from our walk when 
sity that brings forth vine-leaves and grapes|it takes us over ploughed clay. But in 
and the natural curls of childhood. Of] Heine’s hands German prose, usually so heavy, 
Heine’s humorous poetry, ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ is 
the most charming specimen — charming, es-| hands of the chemist, compact, metallic, 
pecially, because its wit and humor grow out brilliant ; it is German in an allotropic con- 


of arich loam of thought. ‘‘ Atta Troll’ 


is more original, more various, more fantastic ; | which you find ‘‘ no end in wandering mazes 
but it is too great a strain on the imagination | lost ;*’ no chains of adjectives in linked 
to be a general favorite. We have said, that | harshness long drawn out; no digressions 
feeling is the element in which Heine’s poetic| thrown in as parentheses; but crystalline 
genius habitually floats; but he can occasion- | definiteness and clearness, fine and varied 
ally soar to a higher region, and impart deep| rhythm, and all that delicate precision, all 
significance to picturesque symbolism ; he can | those felicities of word and cadence, which 
flash a sublime thought over the past and into | belong to the highest order of prose. And 
the future; he can pour forth a lofty strain | Heine has proved — what Madame de Stael 
of hope or indignation. Few could forget, 
after once hearing them, the stanzas at the | be witty in German ; indeed, in reading him, 
close of ‘‘ Deutschland,” in which he warns | you might imagine that German was pre-em- 
the King of Prussia not to incur the irre-|inently the language of wit, so flexible, so 
deemable hell which the injured poet ean] subtle, so piquant does it become under his 
create for him—the singing flames of a| management. 


Dante’s zerza rima ! 


* Kennst du die Holle des Dante nicht, 
Die schrecklichen Terzetten? 
Wen da der Dichter hineingesperrt 
Den kann kein Gott mehr retten. 


Kein Gott, kein Heiland, erlést ihn j je 
‘Aus diesen singenden Flammen ! 
Nimm dich in Acht, das wir dich nicht 
Zu solcher Holle verdammen.’’ ¢ 


Asa prosaist, Heine is, in one point of 
view, even more distinguished than as a poet. 


* At first I was almost in despair, and I thought I could 
poe bear it, and yet I have borne it — only do not ask me 


t It is not fair to the English reader to indulge in Ger- 
Man quotations, but in our opinion poetical translations are 
usually worse than valueless. For those who think 
eae, however, we may mention that Mr. Stores 
Smith has published a modest little book, containing 

from the Poetry of Heinrich Heine,” and that 

& meritorious (American) translation of Heine’s complete 
Dein by Charles Leland, is now appearing in shilling 
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the purposes of poetry ; like the ladies of the 
Middle Ages, it is gracious and compliant to 
the Troubadours. But as these same ladies 
were often crusty and repulsive to their un- 
musical mates, so the German language gen- ~ + 















































merating powers of a New Hollander, who 
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80 clumsy, so dull, becomes, like clay in the 











’| dition. No dreary, labyrinthine sentences in 






































seems to have doubted — that it is possible to 





























He is far more an artist im sss 
prose than Goethe. He has not the breadth 
and repose and the calm development which 
belong to Goethe’s style, for they are foreign 
to his mental character ; but he excels Goethe 
in susceptibility to the manifold qualities of 
prose, and in mastery over its effects. Heine 
is full of variety, of light and shadow: he 
alternates between epigrammatic pith, imag- 
inative grace, sly allusion, and daring 
piquancy ; and athwart all these there runs a 
vein of sadness, tenderness, and grandeur 
which reveals the poet. He continually 
throws out those finely-chiselled sayings which 
stamp themselves on the memory, and become 
familiar by quotation. For example: ‘‘ The 
People have time enough, they are immortal ; 
kings only are mortal.’’—‘* Wherever a great 
soul utters its thoughts, there is Golgotha.”’ - 
—‘‘ Nature wanted to see how she looked, 
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and she created Goethe.”— Only the man 9 tottered, and the gods became dumb and 
pale, 


who has known bodily suffering is truly a 
man; his limbs have their Passion-history, 
are spiritualized.”” He calls Rubens 
“this Flemish Titan, the wings of whose 
genius were s0 strong that he soared as high 
‘as the sun, in spite of the hundred weight 
eof Dutch cheeses that hung on his legs.” 
Speaking of Borne’s dislike to the calm crea- 
tions of the true artist, he says, ‘‘ He was like 
a child which, insensible to the glowing signi- 
ficance of a Greek statue, only touches the 
marble and complains of cold.” 

The most poetic and specifically humorous 
of Heine’s prose writings are the ‘ Reisebil- 
der.”” The comparison with Sterne is inevi- 
table here ; but Heine does not suffer from it, 
for if he falls below Sterne in raciness of hu- 
mor, he is far above him in poetic sensibility 
and in reach and variety of thought. Heine’s 
humor is never persistent, it never flows on 
long in easy gayety and drollery ; where it is 
not swelled by the tide of poetic feeling, it is 
continually dashing down the precipice of a 
witticism. It is not broad and unctuous ; it 
is aerial and"tprite-like, a momentary resting- 
place between his poetry and his wit. In the 
“* Reisebilder”’ he runs through the whole 
gamut of his powers, and gives us every hue 
of thought, from the wildly droll and fan- 
tastic to the sombre and the terrible. Here 
is a passage almost Dantesque in conception : 

** Alas! one ought in truth to write against 
no one in this world. Each of us is sick enough 
in this great lazaretto, and many a polemical 
writing reminds me involuntarily of a revolting 

arrel, in a little hospital at Cracow, of which 

chanced to be a witness, and where it was 
horrible to hear how the patients mockingly re- 
proached each other with their infirmities : how 
one who was wasted by consumption jeered at 
another who was bloated by dropsy; how one 
luughed at another’s cancer in the nose, and this 
one again at his neighbor’s locked-jaw or squint, 
until at last the delirious fever-patient sprang 
out of bed and tore away the coverings from the 
wounded bodies of his companions, and nothing 
= be seen but hideous misery and mutila- 

in.’ 

And how fine is the transition in the very 
next chapter, where, after quoting the Ho- 
meric description of the feasting gods, he 
Bays : 

“Then suddenly approached, panting, a pale 
Jew, with drops of blood on his brow, with a 
crown of thorns on his head, and a great cross 
laid on his shoulders; and he threw the cross on 





and grew ever paler, till they at last melted 


away into vapor.’’ 


The richest specimens of Heine’s wit are 
perhaps to be found in the works which have 
appeared since the ‘‘ Reisebilder.”” The years, 
if they have intensified his satirical bitterness, 
have also given his wit a finer edge and pol- 
ish. His sarcasms are so subtly prepared 
and 80 slily allusive, that they may often es- 
cape readers whose sense of wit is not very 
acute; but for those who delight in the sub- 
tle and delicate flavors of style, there can 
hardly be any wit more irresistible than 
Heine’s. We may measure its force by the 
degree in which it has subdued the German 
language to its purposes, and made that lan- 
guage brilliant in spite of a long hereditary 
transmission of dulness. As one of the most 
harmless examples of his satire, take this on a 
man who has certainly had his share of adv 
lation : 


** Assuredly it is far from my purpose to 
depreciate M. Victor Cousin. The titles of this 
celebrated philosopher even lay me under an 
obligation to praise him. He belongs to that 
living pantheon of France, which we call the 
peerage, and his intelligent legs rest on the 
velvet benches of the Luxembourg. I must 
indeed sternly repress all private feelings which 
might seduce me into an excessive enthusiasm. 
Otherwise I might be suspected of servility; for 
M. Cousin is very influential in the State by 
means of his position and his tongue. This 
consideration might even move me tos of 
his faults as frankly as of his virtues. - Will he: 
ltimself disapprove of this? Assuredly not. I 
know that we cannot do higher honor to great 
minds than when we throw as strong a light on 
their demerits as on their merits. When wo 
sing the praises of a Hercules, we must also 
mention that he once laid aside the lion’s skin 
and sat down to the distaff: what then? he 
remains notwithstanding a Hercules! So when 
we relate similar circumstances concerning M. 
Cousin, we must nevertheless add, with dis- 
criminating eulogy: M. Cousin, if he has 
sometimes sat twaddling at the distaff, has never 
laid aside the lion’s skin. . . . It is true that, 
having been suspected of demagogy, he spent, 
some time in a German prison, just as Lafayett¢ 
and Richard Coeur de Lion. But that M. Cousin 
there in his leisure hours studied Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason’ is to be doubted on 
three grounds. First, this book is written in 
German. Secondly, in order to read this book, 
& man must understand German. Thirdly, M. 
Cousin does not understand German... . I 
fear I am passing unawares from the sweet 
waters of praise into the bitter ocean of blame. 
Yes, on one account I cannot refrain from bitter- 





the high table of the gods, so that the golden 


ly blaming M. Cousin; namely, that he who 
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loves truth far more than he loves Plato and 
Tenneman, is unjust to himself when he wants 
to persuade us that he has borrowed something 
from the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel. 
Against this self-accusation, I must take M. 
Cousin under my protection. On my word and 
conscience ! this honorable man has not stolen a 
jot from Schelling and Hegel, and if he brought 

ome anything of theirs, it was merely their 
friendship. That does honor to his heart. But 
there are many instances of such false self- 
accusation in psychology. I knew a man who 
declared ‘that he had stolen silver spoons at 
the king’s table; and yet we all knew that the 
poor devil had never been presented at court, 
and accused himself of stealing these'spoons to 
make us believe that he had been a guest at 
the palace. No! In German philosophy M. 
Cousin has always kept the sixth command- 
ment; here he has never pocketed a single idea, 
not so much as a salt-spoon of an idea. All 
witnessesagree in attesting that in this respect 
M. Cousin is honor itself... . I prophesy to you 
that the renown of M. Cousin, like the French 
Revolution, will go round the world! I hear 
some one wickedly add: Undeniably the renown 
of M. Cousin is going round the world, and 
it has already taken its departure from 
France.”’ 


The following ‘‘ symbolical myth”? about 
Louis Philippe is very characteristic of Heine’s 
manner : 


*«T remember very well that immediately on 
my arrival (in Paris) I hastened to the Palais 
Royal to see Louis Philippe. The friend who 
conducted me told me that the king now appeared 
on the terrace only at stated hours, but formerly 
he was to be seen at any time for five francs. 
‘For five francs!’ I cried, with amazement ; 


av 
ie. 


‘does he then show himself for money?’ ‘No; 
but he is shown for money, and it happens in 
this way:—There is a society of claqueurs, 
marchands de contremarques, and such riff-raff, 
who offered every foreigner to show him the 
king for five francs : if he would give ten franes, 
he might see the king raise his eyes to heaven, 
and lay his hand protestingly on his heart ;' if 
he would give twenty francs, the king would 
sing the Marseillaise. If the foreigner gave 
francs, they raised a loud cheering under 
king’s windows, and his Majesty appeared on 
the terrace, bowed and retired. If ten francs, 
they shouted still louder, and gesticulated as if 
they had been possessed, when the king appeared, 
who then, as a sign of silent emotion, raised his 
eyes to heaven, and laid his hand on his heart. 

glish visitors, however, would sometimes 
spend as much as twenty francs, and then the 
enthusiasm mounted to the highest pitch ; no 
sooner did the king appear on the terrace than 
the Marseillaise was struck up and roared out 
frightfully, until Louis Philippe, perhaps only 
for the sake of putting an end to the singing, 
bowed, laid his hand on his heart, and joined in 
the Marseillaise. Whether, as is asserted, he 
beat time with his foot, I cannot say.’ ’’ 


One more quotation, and it must be our 
last : 


“QO the women! We must forgive them much, 
for they love much—and many. Their hate 
is probably only love turned inside out. Some- 
times they attribute some delinquency to us, 
because they think they can in this way gratify 
another man. When they write, they have 
always one eye on the paper and the other on a 
man ; and this is true of all authoresses, except 
the Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has only one 
eye.”’ 








—— 


Tae Mepicrnat AND Economic PROPERTIES OF 
VeceTaBLe CHarcoat. By James Bird, M. 
R. C. 8. Churchill. 

Tae SANITARY APPLICATION OF CHARCOAL. By 
J. Forbes Watson, A. M., M. D. Madden. 


Besrpes the medical and sanitary properties of 
charcoal, there are various subjects discussed in 
these treatises which will interest general read- 
ers, The uses of this substance in common life 
are more extensive and important than are 
usually imagined. Its benefits are often ex 
rienced without the modes of its operation being 
considered. There is generally a basis for wide- 
spread popular prejudices and practices, and the 
consumption of charcoal internally, as well as its 
employment externally, in a variety of forms, is 
familiarly known. Every one has experienced the 
dietetic benefits of charcoal in the form of toast 
and water, and we believe that the wholesome- 
ness of the Englishman’s beverage, porter or 
stout, is partly to be attributed to the high-dried 
or carbonized malt which gives the peculiar color 











to the liquor. Charcoal has a remarkable power 
of absorbing gases, destroying what is deleteri- 
ous, and promoting the formation of healthy 
compounds. Its use in purifying water is well 
known. The knowledge of this property has 
led scientific physicians to make experiments on 
its direct use as an internal remedy, and the re- 
sults of the practice, as observed in France and 
in this country, are described by Mr. Bird, who 
has given much attention to the subject. Some 
very remarkable cases are given in his treatise, 
with directions for the use of the remedy in 
cases of dyspepsia and other internal complaints. 
Dr. Watson’s paper on ‘* The Sanitary Appliea- 
tion of Charcoal,’’ reprinted from the ‘* Journal 
of the Society of Arts,’’ contains important 
hints and suggestions on the economic uses of 
this substance. A charcoal air filter, on the prin- 
ciples explained by Dr. Watson, is in operation 
in some of the public buildings in London. he 
paper also contains valuable advices on the sub- 
ject of ventilation. — Literary Gazetie. 
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AN OCEAN RIVER IN THE PACIFIC. 
Lrevrenant Bent, of the United States 
Navy; read an interesting paper before the 
Geographical and Statistical Society last even- 
ing, on the existence of an ocean river in the 
Pacific, flowing to the northward and east- 
_ ward along the coast of Asia, and correspond- 
**ing, in every essential particular, with the 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. By a series of 
careful observations with barometers and air 
and water thermometers, together with ab- 
stracts from the logs of the winds, currents, 
and daily positions of the ships of the Pacific 
squadron, the data from which were made 
diagrams of various passages between dif- 
ferent points on the Asiatic coast and the 
eastern half of the Pacific ocean were ob- 
tained. 

These diagrams show an increased tem- 
perature of both sea and water the moment 
this stream is entered, but that of the water 1s 
generally the greater, and so continues until 
the stream is left. On the northwestern edge, 
the transitions are comparatively abrupt, but 
less so on the southeastern; and along the 
whole line of the stream, as well as in the 
middle of it, strong ride rips, resembling heavy 
breakers on shoals of reefs, are constantly en- 
countered. 

The existence of a strong northeast cur- 
rent on the coast of Japan was noticed by 
Cook and other early navigators, and the Ja- 
panese have given it the name of the ‘“ Kuro- 
Siwo,’”’ or “‘ Black Stream,” from its dark 
blue color, as compared with that of the adja- 
cent ocean. Springing from the great Equator- 
ial current of the Pacific, the oceanic stream ex- 
tends from the Tropic of Cancer on the north 
to Capricorn, with a width on the south of 
three thousand miles, and a velocity of from 
twenty to sixty miles a day. 

Upon reaching the coast of Asia, it is di- 
verted to the west, and in passing through 
the great Polynesian Archipelago is split into 
innumerable streams, which diffuse a fertiliz- 
ing warmth over all that portion of the globe. 
The ‘‘ Kuro-Siwo,”” which extends from the 
southern end of the island of Formosa to the 
Straits of Sangor, is, consequently, an off- 
shoot of the parent stream. It washes the 


whole coast of Japan as far as the Straits of 
Sangar, separating Niphon from Jesso, with 
an average velocity of from 35 to 40 miles, and 
@ width varying from 100 to 500 miles. At 
this point a current of cold water, running 
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counter, and intervening between it and the 
southern and eastern coast of Jesso, is encoun- 
tered. It is supposed to proceed from the 
Arctic Ocean, and is so powerful that a ves- 
sel attempting to make headway against it 
is almost sure to be drifted to the southwest. 

Striking resemblances between the ‘‘ Kuro- 
Siwo”’ and the Gulf Stream may be traced 
—such as the coincidences in their recury- 
ation, and in the strata of cold water lying 
in the longitudinal direction of each of 
them. 

The influence of the Kuro-Siwo upon the 
climates of Japan and the west coast of 
North America, is, as might be expected, as 
striking as that of the Gulf Stream on the 
coasts bordering the North Atlantic. From 
the insular position of Japan, with the inter- 
vening sea between it and the continent of 
Asia, it has a more equable climate than we 
enjoy in the United States; and since the 
counter-current of the Kuro-Siwo does not 
make its appearance on: the eastern shores 
of the islands south of the Straits of Sangar, 
and as these islands, in their geographical 
position, have a more eastwardly direction 
than our coast, the Kuro-Siwo, unlike the 
Gulf Stream, sweeps close along this shore, 
giving a milder climate to that portion of the 
empire than is enjoyed in corresponding lati- 
tudes in the United States. 

The softening influence of the Kuro-Siwo 
isfelt on the coasts of Oregon and California, 
but in a less degree, perhaps, than those of 
the Gulf Stream*on the coasts of Europe, 
owing to the greater width of the Pacific ocean 
over the Atlantic. 

Still, the winters are so mild in Paget’s 
Sound, in lat. 48 deg. north, that snow 
rarely falls there, and the inhabitants are 
never enabled to fill their ice-houses for the 
summer, and vessels trading to Petropaulowski 
and the coast of Kamtschatka, when becom- 
ing unwieldy from accumulation of ice on 
their hulls and rigging, run over to a higher 
latitude on the American coast, and thaw 
out, in the same manner that vessels frozen 
up on our own coast retreat again into the 
Gulf Stream until favored by an easterly 
wind. 

Commodore Perry, and several of our 
leading ship-masters engaged in the Pacific 
commerce, were present during the reading 
of Lieut. Bent’s paper.» N. Y. Eve. Post, 
25 Jan. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
YOUTH OF A PHILOSOPHER. 

Some rimz previous to the death of the late 
M. Arago, an unauthorized and incorrect ac- 
count of his early life having been issued by 
some adventurous French publishers, he 
thought it fit to prepare a more accurate and 
truthful history, in the form of an autobio- 
graphy, entitled the History of my Youth ; so 
that the world might not be thereafter misled 
by the vague tales and shadowy traditions 
which would be otherwise likely to pass cur- 
rent respecting his early education and pur- 
suits. This autobiography has lately been 
translated by the Rev. Baden Powell, as a 
part of the collected writings of the author, 
which Messrs Longman & Co. have made ar- 
rangements with his representatives for pub- 
lishing. The publication of the scientific and 
philosophic portion of these writings has not 
been yet commenced; but the publishers, 
thinking the recollections of the life of such 
aman as Arago would have an interest for 
general readers, this work has been issued by 
anticipation as a part of their Traveller’s 
Library.* In that shape, doubtless, the work 
will in due time obtain a considerable circula- 
tion ; but in the meanwhile, as good books 
are not always known immediately, we may 
perhaps be doing some of our readers a service 
by presenting them with a glimpse of its con- 
tents. Our brief analysis, and the few ex- 
tracts that may accompany it, will tend, we 
presume, to make the work more extensively 
known and appreciated than might otherwise 
be the case; and this must be taken as our 
justification for presenting any notice in these 
columns of a book issued in so cheap and pop- 
ular a form. 

Francis Arago was born on the 26th of 
February 1786, in the commune of Estagel, 
an ancient province of Roussillon (department 
of the Eastern Pyrenees). His father, a 
licentiate in law, had some little property in 
arable land, in vineyards, and in plantations 
of olive-trees, with the income from which he 
supported a numerous family. An idle story 
has been circulated that Francis grew up to 
the age of fourteen or fifteen without having 
learned to read ; but for this story there is no 
foundation, as he himself tells us he was sent 
early to the primary school in Estagal, and 

* History of my Youth. By Francis Arago, Perpetual 


to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. Translated 
by the Rev. Baden Powell, A. M., &c., Savilian Professor 
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there acquired the rudiments both of reading 
and writing, besides receiving at home some 
private lessons in vocal music. He displayed, 
however, no precocity of talent, but appeared 
to those around him as a lad of mere average 
capacity. 
His boyhood falling in the memorable revo- 
lution-days, Estagel was a halting-place for 
teoops coming from the interior on their way 
to Perpignan, or to the army of the Pyrenees. 
His father’s house was therefore constantly 
full of officers and soldiers. This, joined to 
the lively excitement occasioned in him by the 
Spanish invasion, inspired the boy with such 
decided military tastes, that his family was 
obliged to have him narrowly watched, to 
prevent his joining the soldiers that passed 
through Estagel. It often happened that they 
caught him at a league’s distance from the 
village, already on his way with the troops. 
‘*On one occasion,” says he, “‘ these warlike 
tastes had nearly cqgt me dear. It was the 
night of the battle of Peires-Tortes. The 
Spanish troops, in their retreat, had partly 
mistaken their road. I was in the square of 
the village before daybreak.’ I saw a brigadier 
and five troopers come up, who, at the sight 
of the tree of liberty, called out : ‘ Somos per- 
didos!’ I ran immediately to the house to 
arm myself with a lance which had been left 
there by a soldier of the levée en masse, and 
placing myself in ambush at the corner of a 
street, I struck with a blow of this weapon 
the brigadier, placed at the head of the party. 
The wound was not dangerous; a cut of the 
sabre, however, was descending to punish my 
hardihood, when some countrymen came to 
my aid, and, armed with forks, overturned 
the five cavaliers from their saddles, and made 
them prisoners. I was then seven years old.” 
M. Arago having gone, some time after- 
wards, to reside at Perpignan as treasurer of 
the government mint, all the family quitted 
Estagel and followed him. Francis was then 
placed as an outdoor pupil at the municipal 
college of the town, where the classical 
authors of his country appear to have become 
the objects of his favorite reading. The diree- 
tion of his studies was, however, suddenly 
changed by a circumstance which appears to 
have determined his future destiny. Walking 
one day on the rampart of the town, heobserved 
an officer of engineers who was directing the 
execution of some repairs. This officer being 
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a very young man, Francis had the hardihood 
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to approach him, and to ask him how he had 
succeeded in so soon attaining to so impor- 
tanta position. The young man explained 
that he came from the Polytechnic School ; 
and on further inquiry, Arago learned that 
this school might be entered by any one who 
was able to pass a prescribed examination. 
From that moment he abandoned the classes 
of the central school, where he had been 
taught to admire Corneille, Racine, La Fon- 
taine, Moliére, and other celebrated authors, 
to attend in future only the mathematical 
course. 

Unluckily, in this department, the school 
was but indifferently supplied with teachers. 
The mathematical tutor was an ancient eccle- 
siastic, the Abbé Verdier, a very respectable 
sort of man, but whose knowledge was wholly 
elementary. Young Arago soon perceived 
that M. Verdier’s lessons would not be sufli- 
cient to secure his admissiep to the Polytechnio 
School ; and he therefore decided on studying 
by himself sone of the newest works on mathe- 
matics that were obtainable from Paris. He 
possessed himself of those of Legendre, Lacroix, 
and Garnier; but in going through them he 
was often beset with difficulties. A gentleman 
in the neighborhood gave him some occasional 
assistance ; yet, he says, he found at length 
his real available master in the cover of a 
Treatise on Algebra by M. Garnier. ‘‘ This 
cover consisted of a printed leaf, on the out- 
side of which blue paper was pasted. The 
reading of the page not covered made me de- 
sirous to know what the blue paper hid from 
me ; I took off this paper carefully, having first 
damped it, and was able to read underneath 
it the advice given by D’Alembert to a young 
man who communicated to him the difficulties 
which he met with in his studies: ‘Go on, 
sir, go on, and conviction will come to you.’ 
This gave me a gleam of light; instead of 
persisting in attempts to comprehend at first 
sight the propositions before me, I admitted 
their truth provisionally ; I passed on beyond, 
and I was quite surprised, on the morrow, to 
comprehend perfectly what overnight appeared 
to me to be encompassed with thick clouds. 
I thus made myself master, in a year and a 
half, of all the subjects contained in the pro- 
gamme for admission, and I went to Montpel- 
lier to undergo the examination.” 

Francis Arago was now sixteen years of 
age. He did not on this occasion pass the 
examination, as the examiner, being detained 
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at Toulouse by indisposition, wrote to the can- 
didates assembled at Montpellier that he 


would examine them in Paris. Arago was 
himself then too unwell to take so long a 
journey ; and so, for the present, he returned 
to Perpignan. On finding himself at home 
again, without any object having been accom- 
plished by his journey, he listened for the 
moment to the solicitations of his family, who 
continually wished him to renounce the 
career which the Polytechnic School had 
suggested. He listened, and for the moment 
hesitated ; but soon his tastes for mathe- 
matical studies preponderated ; he increased 
his library with several of the highest class 
of works, including Laplace’s Mécanique 
Céleste, and gave himself up to the study of 
them with the greatest ardor. ‘I prepared 
myself,” says he, ‘for the course of the 
artillery-service, the aim of my ambition ; 
and, as I had: heard that an officer ought to 
understand music, fencing, and dancing, I 
devoted the first hours of each day to the 
cultivation of these three pleasurable arts. 
The rest of the time I was seen walking on 
the ramparts of the citadel of Perpignan, 
seeking by more or less forced transitions to 
pass from one question to another, so as to 
be sure of being able to show the examiner 
how far my studies had been carried.” 

The period for the examination again 
arrived, and Arago went to Toulouse, in 
company with a candidate who had studied 
at the public collegg, to try his chances. I 
was the first time that pupils from Perpignan 
had appeared at the contests. The comrade, 
being of a timid turn, was utterly discom- 
fited ; but Arago resisted everything like 
browbeating with spirit, and at the close of 
the examination, M. Monge, going from one 
extreme to the other, got up and embraced 
the youth, declaring that he should occupy 
the first place on his list. 

Arago entered the Polytechnic School to- 
wards the end of 1803. His recollections of 
the institution at that period present nothing 
of interest beyond one or two anecdotes of a 
ludicrous description. He tells us that many 
of the professors were much below their office, 
a circumstance which naturally gave rise to 
somewhat ridiculous scenes. ‘‘ The pupils, 
for instance, having observed the insufficiency 
of M. Hassenfratz, made a demonstration of 
the dimensions of the rainbow, full of errors 
of calculation, of which the one compensated 
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the other so that the final result was true. 
The professor, who had only this result where- 
by to judge of the goodness of the answer, 
when he saw it appear on the table did not 
hesitate to call out: ‘ Good, good ; perfectly 
good! ’ which excited shouts of laughter on all 
the benches of the amphitheatre.”’ 


When a professor had lost consideration, . 


the Polytechnic pupils allowed themselves to 
insult him to an incredible extent. In illus- 
tration of this, M. Arago cites the following 
strange proreeding. A certain pupil, named 
Leboullenger, met one evening this same M. 
Hassenfratz, and entered into a discussion with 
him, asserting his opinions, probably, with 
more confidence than the professor deemed be- 
coming. When he re-entered the school in 
the morning he mentioned tho circumstance 
to his companions. ‘‘ Be on your guard,” 
said one of them : ‘‘ you will be interrogated 
this evening. Play with caution, for the pro- 
fessor has certainly prepared some great diffi- 
culties, so as to cause laughter at your ex- 
pense.” And so, indeed, it happened. 
Scarcely had the. pupils arrived in the amphi- 
theatre, when M. Hassenfratz called to M. 
Leboullenger, who went up to the table. 
“* Monsieur Leboullenger,”’ said the professor 
to him, ‘‘ you have seen the moon?” ‘No, 
sir,” replied the young man. ‘How, sir! 
you say that you have never seen the moon ? ”” 
“T can only repeat my answer — no, sir.’’ 
Beyond himself, and seeing his prey escape 
him by means of this unexpected answer, M. 
Hassenfratz addressed himself to the inspector 
in charge of the police that day, and said to 
him: ‘‘ Sir, there is Monsieur Leboullenger 
pretends never to have seen the moon.” 
“What would you wish me to do?” asked 
the inspector stoically. Repulsed on this 
side, the professor turned once more towards 
M. Leboullenger, who remained calm and 
serious in the midst of the unspeakable amuse- 
ment of the whole amphitheatre, and cried 
out, with undisguised: anger: ‘‘ You persist 
in maintaining that you have never seen the 
moon!” ‘Sir,’ returned the pupil, ‘I 
should deceive you if I told you that I had 
not heard it spoken of, but I have never seen 
it.” “Sir, return to your place.” After 
this scene, says M. Arago, M. Hassenfratz 
was but a professor in name; his teaching 
could no longer be of any use. 

he school was then, as now, considerably 


agitated with political passions, and scenes 
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of insubordination and disorder were occa- . 
sionally the consequence. When the cgn- 

sular government was changed into the im- 

perial, many pupils refused to add their 

felicitations to the ordinary adulations of the 

constituted bodies. General Lacuée, the 

governor of the school, had to report this 

opposition to the emperor. ‘‘ Monsieur 

Lacuée,’’ cried Napoleon, in the midst of a 

group of applauding courtiers, ‘‘ you cannot 

retain at the school those pupils who have 

shown such ardent republicanism ; you will 
send them away.’? Then, collecting him- 

self, he added: ‘I will first know their 
names and their stages of promotion.”’ See- 

ing the list next day, he did not proceed fur- 
ther than the first name, which was the first 
in the artillery, and which we suspect to have 
been Arago’s. ‘‘I do not drive away the 
first men from promotion,” said he. ‘ 

if they had been at the bottom of the list! 

Monsieur Lacuée, leave them alone.”’ 

‘* Nothing,”’ proceeds Arago, ‘‘ was more 
curious than the séance to which Gen. Lacuée 
came to receive the oath of obedience from the 
pupils. In the vast amphitheatre which 
contained them, one could not discern @ 
trace of the attention which such a ceremony 
should inspire. The greater part, instead of 
answering, at the call of their names, ‘I 
swear it!’ cried out: ‘Present!’ All 
at once, the monotony of this scene was inter- 
rupted by a pupil, son of the conventionalist 
Brissot, who called out, in a stentorian voice: 
‘I do not take the oath of obedience to the 
emperor!’ Lacuée, pale, and with little 
presence of mind, ordered a detachment of 
armed pupils placed behind him to go and 
arrest the recusant. The detachment, of 
which I was at the head, refused to obey. 
Brissot, addressing himself to the general, with 
the greatest calmness, said to him: ‘ Point 
out the place to which you wish me to go; 
do not force the pupils to dishonor themselves 
by laying hands on a comrade who will not 
resist.’ The next morning Brissot was ex- 
pelled.”” 

His expulsion did not tend to make him a 
better citizen. On the contrary, it inflamed 
him with vengeance and desperation, under 
the influence of which he planned, and was 
well-nigh executing, a great and memorable 
crime. ‘I had entirely lost sight of him 
for several months,’’ says Arago, ‘‘ when he 





came to pay me @ visit at the Observatory, 
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and placed me in the most delicate, the most 
terrible position that an honest man ever 
found himself in. ‘I have not seen you,’ he 
said to me, ‘because, since leaving the 
school, I have practised daily firing with a 
pistol. I have now acquired a skill not 
common, and I am about to employ my skill 
in disencumbering France of the tyrant who 
has confiscated all her liberties, My meas- 
ures are taken ; I have hired a small room on 
the Carousel, close to the place by which 
Napoleon, on coming out from the court, will 
pass to review the cavalry ; from the humble 
window of my apartment will the ball be 
fired which will go through his head.” 

**T leave it to be imagined with what des- 
pair I received this confidence. I made every 
imaginable effort to deter Brissot from his 
sinister project. I remarked how all those 
who had rushed on enterprises of this nature 
had been branded in history by the odious 
title of assassin. Nothing succeeded in 
checking his fatal resolution ; I only obtained 
from him a promise, on his honor, that the 
execution of it should be postponed for a time ; 
and I put myself in quest of means for ren- 
dering it abortive. The idea of announcing 
Brissot’s project to the authorities did not 
even enter my thoughts. It seemed a fatal- 
ity which came to smite me, and of which I 
must undergo the consequences, however se- 
tious they might be. I counted much on the 
solicitations of Brissot’s mother, already so 
cruelly tried during the Revolution. I went 
to her, and prayed earnestly that she would 
unite with me in preventing her son from 
carrying out his sanguinary resolution. ‘ Ah, 
sir,’ replied this lady, at other times a model 
of gentleness, ‘if Silvain [the young man’s 
name] believes that he is accomplishing a 
patriotic duty, I have neither the intention 
nor the desire to divert him from his project.’ 
Tt was, then, from myself that I must hence- 
forth draw all my resources. I had remarked 
that Brissot was addicted to the composition 
of romances and pieces of poetry ; I encour- 
aged this passion; and every Sunday, above 
all, when I knew that there would be a re- 
view, I went to fetch him, and drew him into 
the country, in the environs of Paris. I 


listened then complacently to the reading of 


those chapters of his romance which he had 
composed in the week. The first excursions 
frightened me a little; for, armed with his 
pistols, Brissot seized every occasion of show- 
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ing his great skill, and I reflected that this 
circumstance would lead to my being consid- 
ered as his accomplice if he ever realized. hig 
project. At last, his pretensions to literary 
glory, which I flattered to the utmost — the 
hopes which I led him to coneive of an am- 
orous passion of which he had confided the 
secret to me, and which I by no means be- 
lieved — made him receive with attention the 
reflections I made to him without end on his 
enterprise. He determined on making a 
journey beyond the seas, and thus relieved 
me from the most serious anxiety which I 
have experienced in all my life. Brissot died, 
after having covered the walls of Paris with 
printed handbills in favor of the Bourbon 
restoration.’’ 

A little before the date of young Brissot’s 
startling communication, Arago had been 
appointed secretary at the Observatory, 
through the intervention of Laplace—a 
situation in which he shortly became the fel- 
low-laborer of Biot in researches on the 
refraction of gases. During this work, that 
celebrated academician and he often conversed 
on the interest there would be in resum- 
ing in Spain the series of measurements in- 
tended to prolong the meridional line as far 
as Formentera, which had been undertaken 
by Mechain, and recently interrupted by his 
death. They submitted their project to 
Laplace, who received it favorably, bespoke 
the necessary funds, and obtained from the 
government their appointment to the work. 

Accordingly, Biot, Arago, and the Spanish 
commissary Rodriguez, departed from Paris 
in 1806 on this important mission. With 
their scientific proceedings, however, we shall 
not here concern ourselyes—M. Arago’s 
personal adventures being, in the present 
connection, of greater interest, and forming 
the principal subject of his narrative. He 
relates one that occurred to him while stay- 
ing at Valencia, which was near costing him 
his life, and which, on account of the sin- 
gular catastrophe with which it ended, we 
will here repeat. One day, as a recreation, 
he thought he would go with a fellow-coun- 
tryman to a fair at Murviedro (the ancient 
Saguntum), which, he had been told, was 
very curious. There he met the daughter of 
a Frenchman whom he knew, resident at 
Valencia ; and, as all the hotels were crowd- 
ed, the young lady invited him and his cem- 
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grandmother’s, in the town. They accepted ; 
but, on leaving the house, the damsel in- 
formed them that their visit had given offence 
to her betrothed, and that, therefore, they 
must be prepared for some sort of attack 
upon the road, Hearing this, they went 
directly to an armorer’s, bought some pistols, 
and commenced their return to Valencia. 
On their way, Arago said to the driver : 
‘Isidro, I have some reasgn to believe we 
shall be stopped ; if so, do not be surprised 
at the shots which will be fired from the 
caleza” (vehicle). 

Isidro, seated on the shaft, according to 
the custom of the country, answered : ‘* Your 
pistols are completely useless, gentlemen ; 
leaye me to act; one cry will be enough ; 
my mule will disembarrass us of two, three, 
or even four men.” 

Scarcely one minute had elapsed after the 
driver had so spoken, when two men presented 
themselves before the mule, and seized her by 
the nostrils. At the same instant, a formid- 
able cry —the cry of ‘‘ Capitana !’? — was 
uttered by Isidro. The mule reared up almost 
vertically, raising up one of the men, came 
down again, and set off at a rapid gallop. A 
jolt which the carriage made led the travel- 
lers to understand too well what had hap- 
pened. 

A long silence succeeded ; it was only in- 
terrupted by these words of the calezero : ‘* Do 
you not think, gentlemen, that my mule is 
worth more than any pistols? ”’ 

“The next day,”’ says Arago, ‘‘ the cap- 
tain-general, Don Domingo Izquierdo, related 
to me that a man had been found crushed on 
theroad to Murviedro. I gave him an account 
of the prowess of Isidro’s mule and no more 
was said.”’ 

Among the thousand anecdotes our autobio- 
grapher tells us he could relate, showing what 
an adventurous life was led by the delegates 


. of the Bureau of Longitude, the following, in 


his own (or rather in his translator’s) words, 
may be given as a specimen : 

“ During my stay on a mountain near Cul- 
Tera, to the north of the mouth of the river 
Jucar, and to the south of the Albufera, I 
Mice conceived the project of establishing a 
station on the high mountains which are in 
front of it. I went to see them. The alcaid 
of one of the neighboring villages warned me 
of the danger to which I was about to expose 
myself. ‘These mountains,’ said he to me, 
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‘form the resort of a crowd of robbers.’ I 
asked for the national guard, as I had the 
power to do so. My escort was supposed by 
the robbers to be an expedition directed 
against them, and they spread themselves at 
once over the rich plain which is watered by 
the Jucar. On my return, I found them 
engaged in combat with the authorities of 
Cullera. Wounds had been given on both 
sides, and, if I recollect right, one alguazil 
was left dead on the plain. 

‘The next morning I regained my station. 
The following night was a horrible one; the 
rain fell in a deluge. Towards night, there 
was knocking at my cabin-door. To the 
question, ‘Who is there?’ the answer was: 
‘A custom-house guard, who asks of you a 
refuge for some hours.’ My servant having 
opened the door to him, I saw a magnificent 
man enter, armed to the teeth. He laid 
himself down on the earth, and went to 
sleep. In the morning, as I was chatting 
with, him at the door of my cabin, his eyes 
became animated on seeing two persons on 
the slope of the mountain, the alcaid of 
Cullera and his principal alguazil, who were 
coming to pay me a visit. ‘Sir,’ cried he, 
‘nothing less than the gratitude which I 
owe you, on account of the service which you 
have rendered me this night, could prevent- 
my seizing this occasion for disencumbering 
myself, by one shot of this carabine, of my 
most cruel enemy. Adieu, sir!’ And he 
therewith departed, springing from rock to 
rock as light as a gazelle. When arrived at 
the cabin, the alcaid and his alguazil recog- 
nized in the fugitive the chief of all the brig- 
ands in the country. 

‘* Some days afterwards, the weather having 
again become very bad, I received a second 
visit from the pretended custom-house guard, 
who went soundly to sleep in my cabin. I 
saw that my servant, an old military man, 
who had heard the recital of the deeds and 
behavior of this man, was preparing to kill 
him. I jumped down from my camp-bed, 
and seizing my servant by the throat: ‘ Are 
you mad?’ saidI to him. ‘Are we to dis- 
charge the duties of police in this country? 
Do you not see, moreover, that this would 
expose us to the resentment of all those who 
obey the orders of this redoubted chief? 
And we should thus render it impossible for 
us to terminate our operations.’ 

“‘ Next morning, when the sun rose, I had 9 
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conversation with my guest, which I will try 
to reproduce faithfully. 

‘** Your situation is perfectly known to me. 
I know that you are not a custom-house 
guard: I have learned from certain infor- 
mation that you are chief of the robbers 
of the country. Tell me whether I have 
anything to fear from your confederates.’ 

‘©The idea of robbing you did occur to us ; 
but we concluded that all your funds would 
be in the neighboring towns ; that you would 
carry no money to the summit of mountains, 
where you would not know what to do with 
it; and that our expedition against you could 
have no fruitful results. Moreover, we can- 
not pretend to be as strong as the king of 
Spain. The king’s troops leave us quietly 
enough to exercise our industry; but on the 
day that we molested an envoy from the 
emperor of the French, they would have 
directed against us several regiments, and we 
should soon have succumbed. Allow me to 
add, that the gratitude which I owe to you is 

surest guarantee.’ 

*** Very well, I will trust in your words ; 
I shall regulate my condact by your answer. 
Tell me, if I can travel at night? It is 
fatiguing to me to move from one station to 
another in the day under the burning in- 
fluence of the sun.’ 

** «You can do it, sir ; I have already given 
fem to this purpose ; they will not be 
ms ‘ 


‘*Some days afterwards, I left for Deniah. 

It was midnight, when some horsemen rode 
up to me, and addressed these words to 
me: 
** «Stop there, sefior ; times are hard : those 
who have something must aid those who have 
nothing. Give us the keys of your trunks; 
we will only take your superfluities.’ 

“*T had already obeyed their orders, when 
tt came into my head to call out : 

***T had been told, however, that I could 
travel without risk.’ 

*** What is your name, sir?’ 

*** Don Francisco Arago.’ 

*** Hombre! vaya usted con Dios (God be 
with you).’’’ And so saying, the cavaliers 
spurred rapidly away. 

Arago had thus an opportunity of learning 
that there was honor among thieves. He did 
not fare so well when afterwards, in 1808, 
he fell into the hands of the Spanish author- 
ities at Majorca, under the false suspicion of 
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telegraphing messages from the top of a 
mountain— his station of astronomical ob- 
servation — to the French army, then invad- 
ing Spain and her dependencies. Being 
mobbed by the populace of Palma (the cap- 
ital), he had to solicit the privilege of being 
shut up as a prisoner in the castle of Belver. 
Here he passed many dreary weeks, and at 
length escaped to Algiers; whence, through 
the aid of the resident French consul, he was 
shipped with a false passport to Marseilles, 
On entering the Gulf of Lion, the ship was 
captured by a Spanish corsair, and Arago and 
the rest of the passengers were landed at 
Rosas, and placed in quarantine in a dis 
mantled wind-mill. His report of his ex 
amination by the Spanish authorities of the 
place is very amusing, but too long for quo- 
tation in this article. From the wind-mill he 
was transferred to the fortress of Rosas, 
where, and in other prisons, he underwent 
great hardships. The history of these im- 
prisonments, his efforts at escape, and his 
various perils by land and sea, make up 
nearly the sum of the remaining narrative, 
Before landing finally in France, we find him 
a second time at Algiers; and so much had 
he been tossed about from place to place, 
that all traces of him had been lost by his 
family. They had, indeed, long given him 
up for dead; and his pious mother had even 
caused masses to be said for the repose of his 
soul. Great was the joy, therefore, when he 
one more appeared at Perpignan ; and masses 
were now said to celebrate his return. Arago 
does not appear to have cared much about 
such ceremonies; but as his excellent and 
affectionate mother deemed them proper, he 
raised no objection to their performance. 
After a hasty visit, he repaired to Paris; 
and there, at the Bureau of Longitude and 
the Academy of Sciences, deposited the ob- 
servations he had made in the execution of 
his mission, and which he had succeeded in - 
preserving admist the perils and tribulations 
of his long campaign. 

A few days after his arrival — namely, on 
the 18th of September 1809—he was nom 
nated an academician ; and in the same year, 
he was chosen to succeed M. Monge in the 
chair of Analysis applied to Geometry in the 
Polytechnic School. He was then only 
twenty-three years of age; but from that 
period he began to hold a prominent place 
among the scientific men of his country, and, 
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as the reader is doubtless aware, rose event- 
ually to high distinction as an astronomer 
and meteorologist. Of his scientific achieve- 
ments, however, the work before us does not 
treat, and therefore it would here be out of 
place to speak of them. The book is a collec- 
tion of incidents and anecdotes, relating to an 
eventful period in his youthful life, and which 
he rightly supposed might be interesting for 
their strangeness and the unusual dangers 
and privations of which they are the record. 
As everything connected with the career and 
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fortunes of a celebrated man has a charm 
and an attraction for all who respect his 
reputation, it is anticipated that this little 
memorial of the early studies and adventures 
of a man, who in his old age found pleasure 
in remembering and recording them, will 
afford both information and entertainment to 
a considerable body of readers; and, accord- 
ingly, to such as may feel any curiosity 
regarding it, we can commend it as a lively 
and pleasant narrative. 





An EnauisHMan’s EXPERIENCE OF THE RE- 
BELLION IN Cuina.—A gentleman in China, 
writing toa friend in Exeter, says: ‘‘ The re- 
bellion sti continues in China, but is now prin- 
cipally confined to the mountainous parts. The 
rebels in the neighborhood of Canton were some 
time since driven away and captured, and the 
trade has been revived. By a report, obtained 
recently from good authority, it appears that 
upwards of 70,000 men have been publicly exe- 
cuted in Canton since the commencement of the 
Chinese new year, on the 17th of February last. 
The same authority states the number put to 
death at Shan-king-fu at 27,000, and about 
25,000 at the taking of the fort in Blenheim 
Reach, and the subsequent captures among the 
villages thereabouts. I believe, however, that 
the numbers are very much understated. I was 
at Canton in February last; and visited the reb- 
dls at the fort in Blenheim Reach. I went also 
to the execution ground at Canton, and it stank 
worse than half-a-dozen slaughter-houses. The 
sides of the walls were sprinkled and covered 
with blood. The clothes and ‘tails’ of the un- 
fortunate wretches were lying in heaps, and the 
ground was covered with clotted and dried cakes 
of human blood. In many of the villages near 
Blenheim Fort, and other places adjoining, 
houses have becn erected where suspected or 
proscribed persons may commit suicide, and thus 
save their posthumous reputations, and be buried 
by their friends; and hundreds are said to have 
gone to these places (where their bodies would 
be identified), and put an end to their existence 
by hanging or taking opium. Many women 
(probably those who had lost all hopes of sup- 
port or safety) have also destroyed themselves. 
Such things as these show how sad is the state 
of native society, and how wide-spread is the 
desolation the insurrection had caused in that 
province. Its results, so far as one can judge, 
have been unmitigated evils to the people of both 
parties. On the 9th inst. one of the leaders, 
named Kam Sin, was put to death by a linger- 
ing punishment — having been cut up into 108 
pieces. There are three grades of this mode of 
execution; the other two, where the criminal is 
divided into 24 or 86 pieces, not being consid- 


ered so disgraceful. This leader headed the 
bands which threatened the north of the city 
last autumn and winter. More than 800 of 
lesser note were executed the same day, and on 
one day last month over 700 were executed. 
There has been a festival of seven days lately 
held, something like an All Souls’ festival, for 
the repose of the spirits of the officers and soldiers 
killed during the contest. One of the most af- 
fecting sights connected with the matter is that 
of a 100 or more coolies, lounging about the 
streets, waiting for the executions, that they 
may pounce upon and seize the yet palpitating 
bodies, to hurry off with them to the pits. 
have no doubt that the number of lives lost on 
both sides throughout the empire, since the rebel- 
lion commenced, is 2,000,000.’” 





Wetsu LEGEND oF THE RepBREAST. — Accord- 
ing to my old nurse (a Carmarthenshire woman) 
the redbreast, like Prometheus, is the victim 
gtiarvdewmou teonov. Not only the babes in the 
wood, but mankind at large, are indebted to 
these deserving favorites. How could any child 
help regarding with grateful veneration the little 
bird with bosom red, when assured — 


‘© That far, far, far away is a land of woe, dark- 
ness, spirits of evil, and fire. Day by day does 
the little bird bear in his bill a drop of water to 
quench the flame. So near to the burning 
stream does he fly, that his dear little feathers 
are scorched; and hence he is named Bron- 
rhuddyn.* To serve little children, the robin 
dares approach the Infernal Pit. No good child 
will hurt the devoted benefactor of man. The 
robin returns from the land of fire, and there- 
fore he feels the cold of winter far more than his 
brother birds. He shivers in the brumal blast; 
hungry, he chirps before your door. O my child, 
then in gratitude throw a few crumbs to poor 
redbreast.’’ 


Why, a Pythagorean would have eaten a pea- 
cock sooner than one of us would have injured a 
robin. — Votes and Queries. 





* Bron-rhuddyn—“breast-burnt,” or “ breast-scorched.” 
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Sermons fr the Times. By Charles Kings- 
ley. << 8vo. "p- 360. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 


Everytuine that Mr. Kingsley writes is 
worthy of notice, and many things are emi- 
nently praiseworthy. We confess, however, 
that we like him better in any other charac- 
ter than as asermonizer. We have recorded 
no stinted praise of some of his productions, 
yet are free to acknowledge that, as a reli- 
gious teacher, he does not realize our notion 
of what is required. The present volume, 
for instance, which contains twenty-two ser- 
mons, whilst furnishing many passages of 
great power and beauty, fails egregiously in 
expounding to the ignorant and irreligious 
the way of God’s mercy. We go with Mr. 
Kingsley a long way in renouncing some of 
the stereotyped forms of pulpit expression ; 
but there is, to our minds, a want of expli- 
citness and scriptural simplicity in the views 
which are broached on the cardinal doctrine 
of man’s redemption. The errors discarded 
are not those which are extensively prevalent 
in any religious society with which we are 





conversant, whilst some of the views pro- 
pounded are fraught, we believe, with most 
serious perils. In the sermon, for instance, 
on ‘ Justification by Faith,’’ we are told, 
‘‘that the Church Catechism, where it is 
really and honestly taught, gives the children 
an honest, frank, sober, English temper of 
mind, which no other training which I have 
seen gives ;’’ and the author subsequently 
adds, addressing his hearers, ‘‘I warn you 
frankly, from experience, that if you expect 
to make the average of English children good 
children on any other ground than the 
Church Catechism takes, you will fail.” 
This is language which we could not use, 
and which, we verily believe, is the opposite 
to truth. The same objection attaches to 
other portions of these discourses, nor can 
we conceive of any man being guided by 
them to that only source of peace and ho 
which God has mercifully unfolded. We 
say thus much with regret, at the same time 
that we are prepared to do full justice to the 
freshness, varied illustrations, and honest 
earnestness which are conspicuous.—LEclectic 
Review. 





A New Sream Hammer. — Mr. Naylor, the 
Norwich superintendent of the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Eastern Counties Railway, has just 
succeeded in completing an important invention, 
in the form of a steam hammer, which he believes 
to be in many respects superior to any other that 
has yet been constructed. Its peculiar qualities 
consist in its adaptation to all descriptions of work 
brought under it. It can deal with a small 
piece of iron with the greatest precision, be it 
ever so small, or it can efficiently operate upon 
@ piece of iron six or seven inches thick. Such 
is the command over it that it can be made to 
strike a light or heavy blow at will, and, if nec- 
essary, the light and heavy blows can be given 
alternately while it is dealing 200 blows a min- 
ute. The rate of working may, moreover, if de- 
sired, be reduced to less than 100 blows per min- 
ute. Most power hammers obtain their force by 
their accelerated velocity in their fall. Conse- 
quently, when working upon a large piece of 
iron, the greatest force is necessary; but, as the 
distance of the fall of the hammer is reduced by 
the thickness of the iron it is operating upon, the 
full power of the hammer cannot be exercised. 
Mr. Naylor has, however, a provision for this 
difficulty, for by his peculiar and patented ar- 
rangements he can put any amount of steam 
power upon the hammer in addition to its own 
gravity, and it matters not, therefore, whether 
the hammer falls through a space of six inches 
or six feet, so iong as its velocity is the same at 
the instant of its contact with the iron on the 
anvil. The steam can be applied above as well 





as under the piston of the hammer, or by merely 
turning a small handle the steam is prevented 
entering into the top of the cylinder, leaving the 
hammer to fall (as others do) by its gravity 
alone. The fact that this change may be made 
while the hammer is at work shows the great 
advantage of Mr. Naylor’s arrangement over that 
of others, and is more striking even to those who 
do not profess an intimate acquintance with 
steam hammers. By having a short blow as 
effective as a long one a greater number of blows 
can be given in the same time, and all practical 
men know the advantage of striking the iron 
while it is hot. The hammer weighse about 
6 ewt., and its greatest fall is but 18 inches. It 
is very simple in its construction, yet beautiful 
in its details. To show its extraordinary pow- 
ers one instance wi!l suffice. We were shown a 
bar of iron six feet long, three inches wide, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick, which had been 
drawn at one heat in eight and a-half minutes 
out of an old block of machinery not more than 
12 inches long, thus producing out of the old 
scrap iron a bar of new iron of the very best 
quality. The principle of this hammer has been 
patented by Mr. Naylor, who considers it equal- 
ly applicable as a riveting machine for boiler- 
making and iron shipbuilding, as well as for 
iron making, smith’s forging, stamping ore, 
and, indeed, for all purposes requiring the 
process of hammering; and, to meet every end, 
it can be worked by elastic gas, compressed air, 
steam, or vacuum. — Worfolk News. 
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A MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THE PYR- 
ENEES. 


BY A PENINSULAR MEDALLIST. 
PART I. ——- CHAPTER I. 


I cant it ‘‘in the Pyrenees,’’ because, 
though the affair did not come off amidst the 
peaks which crest the highest eminences of 
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his family had disappeared ; but I was cour- 
teously received by a jolly old monk. He 
had pre dinner, brought out unim- 
peachable Catalonian wine, and at once 
made me at home by making himeelf perfect- 
ly so, both at table and in the chimney-cor- 
ner, where he occupied and filled an ancient 
arm-chair. The said chair was constructed 
of light wood or cane, with strips of hide, 


that stupendous ridge, nor in the dark ravines | not leather, nailed crossways, and seemed to 


which intersect its spurs, the hamlet which 
was the scene of my adventure was situated 
where the base of the range already begins 
to swell out of the plain ; and that elevated| among my bagga, 
table-land was in fact but a step in the ascent 


to the lofty summits of the mountains. 


Having in the Peninsular campaign of 
led me 
isbon as 
an invalid, I rejoined my regiment in the 
spring of 1813. I reached the British head- 


1812 received a wound which com 
to pass the winter of 1812-13 at 


be his by preseriptive right. 

He was an athletic man, a compound of 
clerical unction and massive force. Noticing 
a fowling-piece, and, 


mission to examine it ; and, when withdrawn 
from the in which it usually travelled, 
took it into his hands, arighted it, brought 
it to the present, cocked hiseye along it, and 
scanned it with the contemplatio amorosa of 


quarters in time to partake in the glorious/ courteously, but with a marked interest, 


march across the north of S 


our favor, advanced rapid 


courses and 


lant colonel. I respectfully ur 


nated a pawky ensign? ‘Captain _ 
said he, ‘‘I settl 
ressly with a view to your 





& little rest. I insist upon it.’’ 


Remonstrance was unavailing. The regi- 
ment marched, and I remained in charge. 
The invalids, till we could obtain the means 


in, and in its} be 
nd finish under the walls of Vittoria. 
ur regiment was pushed well forward in 
theearly part of the combat, won unrecorded 
laurels, and, after — had declared in 
y some leagues be- 

ond the city, eastward. In the next few 
ys, after crossing some very high ground, 
we got into a strange, out-of-the-way dis- 
trict, all thorns and gravel, dried water- 
barren flats ; and at length were 
halted at a small hamlet, where we rested 
awhile, and received an order to march in 
the direction of the French frontiers. Vast 
was our delight at the prospect of getting 
into France; but I, alas! was doomed to 
temporary disappointment. We had a few 
invalid soldiers, too ill to march; it was 
necessary to leave them at the hamlet till 
they could be transferred to the nearest con- 
valescent depot ; an officer must needs remain 
with them in charge; and I was the fortu- 
nate individual, kindly selected by our gal- 


it 80, my dear sir, ex- 
rsonal conven- 
ence. Consider your health. Why, you 
look like a shadow! You really must have 


d leave to inquire, was I a sportsman? 
Evidently gratified by my reply in the affirm- 
ative, he assured me that there was no want 
of game in the immediate neighborhood ; 
salen the word of a Castellano, promised 
me a good day’s sport, if I felt well enough 
to accompany him the next morning after 
breakfast with gun on shoulder. 


, CHAPTER II. 

Breaxrast despatched, we set out, I ona 
mule, the Padre on a jackass. A lad of the 
village, Francisco by name, who had already 
begun to attach himself to my service, at- 
tended on foot —it was altogether his own 
voluntary act— to bag, and make himself 
oon useful. He was a silent, serious- 
ooking youth, well-conducted, and, as I 
ultimately discovered, not deficient in intelli- 


nce. 

When the country people in Spain go out 
shooting, their mode of supplying themselves 
with dogs is curious enough. On our reach- 


some other | ing the Plaza, or open space in the village 
arrangement. Why couldn’t he have nomi- ) 


the Padre called a halt. He and Francisco 
immediately began to whistle with all their 
might: that was enough. Suddenly emerg- 
ing from all quarters at once, and evidently 
understanding the summons, came galloping 
up to us ina high state of exhilaration, as 
if eager for the fun, a whole pack of strange, 
non — shaggy, yelping curs, no two 
alike, each an original — in short, the street- 
dogs of the hamlet. Certainly I never shot 


’ 


of transporting them back to Vittoria were| with such dogs before; but under the cir- 


lodged in a degerted and plundered convent, 
which we fitted up for their reception as best 


’ the alcal’e 
in a farmhouse, an old stone building, : 2 


‘we were able. I was billeted b 


of the few tenements in the vi 


cumstances they answered our purpose, as I 
shall presently relate. 

The Padre had begged permission to ex- 
amine my gun the day before. As we rode 


illage that} along, I now took a look at his; it excited 
tanked above a hovel. The farmer and all 





my curiosity. Why, it was an old French 


ceremoniously apologizing, he craved per-, 


4 


a connoisseur from butt to muzzle. Hethen ,™ © 


& { 
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firélock. I ventured to ask what it had cost 
him. He replied gravely, ‘‘ Una cuchil- 
lada ”’ - blow with a knife). 

I - ey and, not = to follow 
out that line of investigation further, begged 
to know what charge ery 

6s Powder, the best English. For shot, 


“ Balls, indeed! How many to a load?”’ 

** To one charge, one bullet.’’ 

“And pray,” said I, ‘what do you 
shoot? ”’ 

**You,’’ he replied, ‘‘ will shoot hares 
and partridges. Where I am taking you, I 
trust you will find no want of either. I 


shall shoot my own game, — or not shoot at 
all ” 


*« Come, come, reverend Padre,’’ said I, 
*‘ let us understand each other. You, as a 
Spainiard, have — way of fighting ; I, as 
an Englishman, have mine. Are we sports- 
men to-day, or are we guerillas? ”’ 

’» «T am not a guerilla,” he replied, ‘ ex- 
cept in the presence of the enemy ; and, to 
the best of my belief, there are no Frenchmen 
left alive in this neighborhood. Were there 
any, I am not an un ~~ — to know it. 
However you fight, or 1 fight, this day we 
are out for sport, and not for war.”’ 

I might have inquired further, but pre- 
ferred waiting to see the result, when we 
reached our sporting-ground, and got to 
work. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue wild dogs of the village, who accom- 

—_ us to the number of fifteen or twenty, 
= up among themselves no end of noise 

and squabble as we went along. One bit 
another; the sufferer yelled with pain, 
jumped round, and snapped at a third. 

metimes half-a-dozen set upon a single 
victim, knocked him over, throttled and 
worried him. Quarrel, jealousy, mutual ex- 
asperation and ill-will seemed to inspire the 
whole pack. Had one of my Kentish friends 
met me that day, he would have consider- 
ably widened his eyes to see me out shooting 
with such a following, let alone Francisco 
with his crimson belt and jaunty cap, and 
the Padre, who sat on his donkey like a sack 
of wheat. 

To one of my canine attendants, however, 
my attention ere long was particularly 
directed ;—a bitch of about a year old, in 

. deportmentand general pneu decidedly 

more presentable than the rest, and rather 
less unlike a sporting-dog. It appeared, in 
fact, that she had noticed me, while I had 
noticed her; for, instead of mingling with 
the general hullabaloo as she went along, 
and taking part in the wrangle and runnin 

fight with the rest of the se she attach 

herself to me and my mule, and trotted on 
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quietly by my side. In fact, she seemed to 
have made up her mind for a day’s shooting, 
and to be husbanding her forces till we 
reached the ground. proven, that this 
discreet young lady had attracted my notice, 
Francisco amped out till he got abreast, 
a after walking awhile by my side, watch- 
ing his opportunity to s , 

“ She is English.” rT 

‘* How, English?’ said I. 

‘‘ Her father was English.’’ 

‘* Whence comes she?’’ I asked. 

‘‘From Madrid. She followed me from 
Madrid, when I came home.’’ 

‘* And what do you know of her parent- 
age? ” 

‘‘Her mother was a Madrilefia. Her 
father was an English pointer, brought out 
to Spain by the Caballero Don Alfredo de la 
Montaiia, of the British cavalry.’’ 

Ah, my old acquaintance, Sir Alfred 
Mountney of the Hussars. Any dog 
of his would be a good dog, no doubt of it. So 
here, it seemed, was a cross between the half- 
wild race of the Peninsula and a thorough- 
bred English sporting-dog. 

A ride of a Sranis league by a gradually 
ascending route brought us at length to the 
mouth of a ravine, which we ascended by a 
still steeper — This path was in fact 
only the bed of a winter’s torrent, and 
wound upwards between narrow banks of 
rock and stunted herbage, till at its extremity 
we emerged on a table-land, which stretched 
away to the horizon. This, my friend the 
Padre informed me, was the scene of our 
destined sport. Its whole surface, as far as 
eye could trace, was clumps of dwarfed, and, 
for the most part, thorny shrubs, tangled 
with tufts of coarse sun-dried grass, the inter- 
vals of the thickets bein mad and gravel. 

Ere we had dismounted and begun to load, 
our pack jumped forward, and commenced a 
general gallopade in all directions over the 
plain, with much yelping, sniffing, and wag- 
ging of tails, zealously intent on putting 
up the game. I was begianing to wonder 
how it would be possible to do execution with 
so many interlopers, but moticed one excep- 
tion to the outbreak. The Inglesita, as Fran- 
cisco called her, stood quietly by our side 
with a very business-like heek, waiting till 
we advanced. I loaded with small-shot, the 
Padre with ball. 

The sport, so far as I was concerned, 
proved not bad. Hares were plentiful, though 
it was not always easy to get a shot at them, 
from the nature of the ground. Neither was 
there any lack of red-legged partridges, but 
the difficulty was in persuading them to rise. 
They ran like wild turkeys, so that—call it 
unsportsmanlike if you will— it was abso- 
l taly necessary to shoot them as they ran, 


said at length, 
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or they would have run out of sight. The 
Inglesita kept close till I had , or went 
‘a little in advance, and then made herself 
useful in recovering the game, which Fran- 
cisco bagged perpetually, with gravity and 
much gusto. I once thought I noticed her 
coming to something very like a point. 
Awhile with an air of graceful embarrass- 
ment, she stood on three legs, as if not know- 
ing what to do with the fourth. As to the 
other dogs, they rendered good service after 
their fashion by beating up the game, but 
got so much in the way, it was a wonder I 
escaped lodging a few grains under some 
of their hides; which indeed they almost 
tempted me to do more than once—with a 
view to their improvement. 

I was getting excited by the sport, when I 
suddenly heard a sharp crack, and the whiz 
of a bullet. So! my reverend comrade had 
found his game. ‘‘I have killed!’ he 
shouted ; ‘I always kill! ” 

The Inglesita ran forward; but speedily 


ran back again, her tail swollen, her bristles | f 


erect, her whole aspect eminently expressive 
of scorn, indignation, confusion, and dis- 


ust. 

. What could it be? The other dogs now 
gathered in the same direction, and stood 
round in a circle, barking with indescribable 
fury at er ie their midst, to which 
they ms Pee either afraid or indisposed to 
approach nearer. 

he Padre walked up, and by the nape of 
the neck lifted his lifeless victim, a dog-fox. 

‘‘Sefior Padre,’ said I, as we rambled 
homewards, ‘‘ so that is the game 
in preference. Foxes always? 
but foxes ?’’ 

** Foxes,”’ said he—his eyes flashed — 
‘¢ or Frenchmen.” 

Ere we reached home, I became acquainted 
with the Padre’s military experience. The 
history was simply an enumeration of the 
“ Franceses? who had fallen by his hand, 
with a garnish of wild adventure. The 
Padre was not singular, as a native of the 
Peninsula, in his Gallican antipathies, nor 
yet in his taste for shooting foxes with ball. 


you kill 
othing 


CHAPTER IV. 


In that sequestered village I remained for 
some days, in charge of my sick and wounded 
soldiers, things going onas usual. The jolly 
old guerilla-monk rejoiced in exercising the 
laws of hospitality, and was my companion 
in several shooting excursions, with Fran- 
cisco, the Inglesita, and the same posse com- 
status of village dogs. On one occasion the 
Rev. Padre conducted me to a small reed 
lake embosomed in hills, where, what wit 
wild-fowls and enormous water-snakes, we 
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had a very fair day’s sport. Generally, 
however, we took the direction of the sandy, 
omg elevated table-land, and came stagger- 
ing home under a load of hares and red- 
legged partridges, of which our patients, 
much to their own satisfaction, got an = 

rtion. It will not surprise any one who 

as gone through the exhausting, and,.to a 
marching officer, the inglorious fatigues of 
a campaign, if I confess that this period of 
vacation, though not far remote from great 
strategic movements, and almost within the 
sound of big guns, was soothing to my spirits, 
as well as recreative to an exhausted consti- 
tution. Little did I dream that war, in a 
novel form, was about to beat up my quiet 
— But let me not anticipate. ) 

adre, adhering to his own ideas of sporting, 
went on as before, shooting foxes with ball, 
or shooting nothing ; in which peculiar line 
of things he continued to meet with occa- 
sional success. I never knew him miss a 
shot, but of course his opportunities were 
ew. 

When the regiment marched on and I was 
left in charge, it was duly notified tome that 
a military surgeon would be sent from Vit- 
toria to attend on our invalids. I anxiously 
waited day by day, but no surgeon came. 
Wrote letters — got answers — some crimin- 
ative, some plaintive, some explanatory and 
unintelligible, some highly satisfactory — 
still no surgeon. The fact is, as l afterwards 
discovered, a young doctor, fresh from Eng- 
land, had landed in the north of Spain ; and 
this was the gentleman designated to give us 
the benefit of his services. But partly from 
confusion of orders, partly from the tardi- 
ness of communication, partly from his own 
want of campaigning experience, he re- 
mained for some time, with the best inten- 
tions, totally ignorant of his destination ; 
and, having knocked about from place to 

lace, he at last reached our hamlet, with 

is case of instruments in the highest order 
for work, some four-and-twenty h e 
the last of our sick men had 
for Vittoria. 

Destitute as we were thus left of surgical 
and medical aid in our village hospital, I 
had procured, on my own responsibility, the 
occasional attendance of a rural practitioner 
—a native Spaniard. But he, a silent and 
meagre man, did little more than look at the 
patients: one poor fellow had already died, 
on the second day from our arrival; and, 
after a week’s waiting, I was getting 80 sav- 
age at this strange neglect, that I was well- 
nigh taking some extraordinary step which 
might have destroyed my professional =. 
nae for life, when the arrival of unlooked- 
or visitors brought us seasonable relief. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I wap just returned with the Padre and 
Francisco from a morning’s sport, and was 
giving orders in front of my billet for the 
conveyance of hares and birds to the hospi- 
tal, when, looking down into the village from 
the open country to the south, we became 
cognizant of an arrival. At this we were 
always on the qui vive, especially in that di- 
rection. For the defeat of the French at 
Vittoria had been followed by a general 
break-up of their forces in Spain ; all were 
eager to get back into France; there was a 
perpen rush of Frenchmen in small parties 

m. south to north, in the direction of the 
frontiers ; there was also a perpetual deci- 
mation of their ranks by the exasperated 
peasantry ; and ny friend the Padre was 
pe tually on the look-out, prepared with a 

ife or a bullet for any ‘‘ Francez’’ that 

ight cross his path. Hie snorted at the 
sight of the approaching travellers; his dark 
complexion grew a trifle darker, and his 
look gevtionissiy quiet and savage. 

** Four! ’’ said he, in an altered tone of 
voice, a little husky and choking-like ; ‘‘ two 
on donkeys, one on mule-back, and one on 
foot. Are you loaded?” 

TT epee nonsense,” saidI. ‘ Be qui- 

**O, very good, Sefior Capitan ; all the 
same,’’ said he. ‘If you prefer it, we can 
give them board and lodging for the night, 
and take them to-morrow after breakfast, as 
they 1 up the hollow road.’’ 

** Why, look at them,’’ I replied. ‘ Two 
of them at least are Spaniards, [ undertake 
to say, even at this distance.”’ 

‘Ah, Santa Eufemia!’’ he exclaimed, 
seeing better as they came nearer, ‘‘ a party 
of wounded men! Look, one of them has 
his head bandaged, another has his arm in a 


Ere long the party reached us. Two were 
Spani nts, wounded in an affair with 

e French. The third was an addition to 
my hospital, in the shape of an English sol- 
dier. He had been taken prisoner ; and, in 
the general break-up of the French army, 
had made his escape, assisted by the natives. 
Too much weakened by exhaustion and pri- 
vation to alight without help, he looked 
around for a friendly arm. The Padre 
stepped up, took him affectionately round 
the waist, lifted him easy out of the saddle, 
and carried him like a baby into the house. 

‘* Sefior Capitan,’’ said the Padre as he 
came out, with an air of exhilaration, ‘ for 
such an invalid as that your hospital is just 
the . He requires no medicine, which 
you have not got. What he needs is rest 
and food, of which I trust there will be no 
want.” 
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The two wounded Spaniards, also, were 
now assisted in, with a view t supplying 
the immediate wants of the whole party, pre- 
vious to an arrangement for their removal to 
the hospital. 

While the Padre was occupied with our 
new guests within, my own attention was di- 
rected to the individual who had accompa- 
nied them on foot. His age might be from 
five to eight and twenty; he wore an old 
Spanish cloak, which nearly concealed his 
ap and a very old Spanish cocked hat. 

is face, though not old, was weather-beaten, 
and lined with wrinkles which indicated 
anxiety and suffering. I could not make 
him out. His quick eye was certainly not 
English, and, I thought, not Spanish. He 
privately made a hasty sign, as if wishing to 
communicate, and bespeaking confidence. 
Guessing how matters stood, 1 approached 
the beasts, and began to examine them. 

‘* Monsieur,’’ said he in a whisper, ad- 
dressing me in French, ‘‘I perceive that you 
are an English officer. I have the honor to 
be a French officer.”’ 

‘* Very good,’’ said I; ‘speak gently, if 
you please, but not in a whisper.” 

‘¢ Monsieur,”’ he continued, ‘‘ I am a man 
of immense resources, or you would not see 
me here. My life during the last few days 
has been ex to perpetual peril, which I 
have eluded only by singular address. The 
skill with which I have treated my three pa- 
tients is just simply incredible.” 

** Are you then of the medical profession?” 
T asked. 

«* Excuse me,’’ he replied. ** T say it with 
pride, I am a soldier’’ (je suis melitaire). 
‘‘ To save my life, however, with equal skill 
and benevolence I treated thesesick men. In 
fact, my talents are universal. From the art 
of cookery up to the differential calculus, I 
know everything. May I depend on your 
friendly protection ?’’ he asked anxiously. 

‘ As a prisoner of the English,’’ I replied, 
ee ig are safe, of course. Should you con- 
sider yourself more secure in confinement? 
or will you give your aypenctl (I knew it 
mattered not a rush ; for, exasperated as the 
Spaniards then were against the French be- 
yond the pale of English protection, his life 
was not secure an instant.) 

‘* Monsieur,”’ said he, “I ili? ja my pa- 
role d’honneur ’’? —here he paused — ‘‘I give 
you my parole d'honneur, that I will not 
escape from this place.’’ 

‘“‘ That will do,” I replied ; ‘at least for 
the present. I think, then, you had better 
take up your quarters in my billet, and make 
seaseell comfortable. You know what are 
the present feelings of the Spanish popula- 
tion. The less we say about your being a 
Frenchman, the better.’’ 
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‘¢ Monsieur,” said he, laying his hand on 
his waistcoat, ‘‘I have yet one small re- 
quest.”’ 

‘* How can I serve you?’”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Monsieur,’’ he replied, as if 
about to communicate some great fact ; ‘ but 
the liberty I am about to take is so immense, 
I hardly know how—”’ (He bows very 
low). 

** Come,”’ said 1; ‘*no ceremony between 
campaigners. If I can help you, I will with 

leasure.’? 

‘* During the last fortnight I have suffered 
intensely. But the acme of my privations — 
ah! — I presume? ”’ 

‘¢ Tell me what it is, at any rate.”’ 

He rummaged in an inner pocket, and 
brought out an old brass snuff-box. 

‘“‘ Look!’ said he dramatically, and raised 
the lid. ‘* Positively exhausted! Empty ! 
For three days not a pinch! I appeal toa 
man of your sensibilities. Imagine, conceive, 
picture to yourself, if you can, the intensity 
of my sufferings.”’ ; 

I handed him my box. Receiving it with 
an air of eager and devoted gratitude, he 
rapidly — to each nostril successive 
supplies of the pungent dust, mingling with 
his enormous pinches profound acknowledg- 
ments. 

CHAPTER VI. 

‘I stoop chatting with my new acquaint- 
ance in the street, inwardly meditative on 
the extraordinary and perfectly French ver- 
satility, which could at one moment discuss 
arrangements for the preservation of his life 
under very ticklish circumstances, and the 
next, negotiate the loan of my snuff-box. 

‘ From what part of France are you?” I 
asked. ‘* From the south-west? ”’ 

*“ Ah,ah!”’ said he. ‘TI feel flattered by 
your penetration. In fact, it is only second 

tomy own. Yes, sir, with exultation I in- 
form you that I am not only a Frenchman, 
but a Gascon.’’ 

The Padre stood by my elbow. His look 
wassombre and dogged. Grasping my arm 
with nervous abruptness, he drew me a little 
aside, ‘So then I find that fellow is a 
Frenchman,”? he said. The Padre spoke 
with hideous grin and rolling eyes. I never 
saw such a horrid look. 

“ Yes,”? I replied ; ‘and my prisoner.”’ 

“IT do not see how that should be;’’ he 
answered with forced calmness, ‘‘ under the 
circumstances of the case.’’ 

“Depend upon it,” said I, ‘such is the 
fact. I have taken his parole, am responsi- 
ble for his safety, and feel bound to defend 
his life as I would my own. Besides, are 
you not aware that he has doctored your 

‘ountrymen, the two wounded peasants? ”’ 
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‘¢ That I know,’’ said the Padre, ‘or he 
would not be alive at this moment.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense,’’ said I, taking him 
by the arm as he had just before taken me ; 
‘« here, come thisway. Monsieur, this is the 
Rev. Padre, Don José Yriarte y Gusman.”’ 
(The Frenchman bowed low, with the air 
of a dancing-master.) ‘* And this, Sefior 
Padre, is Monsieur —— ’’ 

‘¢ Le Tisanier,’’ said the Frenchman, bow- 
ing again. 

‘¢ His father being French, he is of course 
considered a Frenchman. But his mother,” 
I continued, extemporizing, ‘was a Span- 
jard; and in fact he himself was born in 
Spain.” 

‘¢ Born in Spain,’”’ said M. le Tisanier, 
promptly adopting the idea ; ‘* born at Ovi- 
edo.’’ (Another how.) 

‘* By profession, Sefior Padre, he is a sur- 
geon. And in that capacity he has tended 
your wounded countrymen ; who in a recent 
skirmish, only that M. le Tisanier was pres- 
ent, and promptly lent his invaluable aid, 
were both shot dead. Ask them yourself.” 

‘Both shot dead; ask them yourself,’’ 
said M. le Tisanier. 

‘* Tn the absence of an English surgeon,” 
T added, “‘ M. le Tisanier will be invaluable 
to meat the hospital, in attending my own 
sick men, as well as the two Spaniards.”’ 

The Padre looked a little perplexed. ‘I 
am somewhat out of order myself,’’ said he 
plaintively. The Padre was a robust, hearty- 
complexioned man of some five-and-forty. 
With the exception of a slight tendency to 
corpulence, which was merely ee 
you might have set him down for a picture 
of jolly health, satisfactory appetite, and 
good digestion. 

‘It was,” I continued, ‘‘ only the pop- 
ular feeling against the French army, 
amounting, in fact, to exasperation, and 
indiscriminately including all in any wa 
of French connection, which compelled M. 
le Tisanier to make a hasty exit from Seville, 
where he had practised with immense suc- 
cess for, I think you said (looking at M. le 
Tisanier), nearly six years.’’ 

“Six years on the th of December next,’? 
said M. le Tisanier. ‘‘ But permitme. My 
practice is not indiscriminate. Ordinary 
patients I decline. In short, I attend to 
none but hopeless cases; that is, cases givon 
up by the faculty.” 

‘I never could get any of the faculty to 
prescribe for my case,” said the Padre, 
evidently beginning to feel an interest. 

‘¢ Precisely,’’ said M. le Tisanier. ‘* There 
are, in effect, two classes of maladies which 
I comprehend under the title of hopeless, and 
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which I therefore regard as peculiarly my 
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rovince —those which practitioners aban- 
Sa; and those which they refuse to take up. 
Yours, Sefior Padre, appears to be of the 
latter category.”’ 

‘¢ Just so,’’ replied the Padre, quite molli- 
fied and toned down. ‘The medicos about 
here, when I consult them, uniformly have 
the cruelty to say there ’s nothing the matter 
with me.’ 

“I never heard of anything so utterly 
unprofessional,’ said M. le Tisanier. He 
a up politely to the Padre; felt his 


“Your tongue, if you please.” The 
Padre put out his tongue. 

as Ab, I perceive,’ said M. le Tisanier. 
“ Pray,’’ said he, looking the Padre very 
earnestly in the face; ‘‘ pray.’’ He put his 
mouth to the Padre’s ear, and his voice dropt 
into a whisper. I stepped back. There fol- 
lowed a brief but very earnest conference, 
which I did not overhear, and which my pen 
is not sufficiently graphic to portray. 

‘Come, gentlemen,”’ said the Padre, 
o og oar we step in and take dinner.” 

M. le Tisanier, as we followed the Padre 
in-doors, contrived, with much scraping, to 
get together a final pinch cut of my all but 
exhausted snuff-box, to which, during the 
preceding conference, his attentions had been 
incessant. He then returned the box, with 
every demonstration of the deepest grat- 
itude. 

«You had better give me yours also,” 
said I; ‘‘ then [ can fill both at the same 
time.’’ 

«« Ah, Monsieur,”’ he replied, ‘‘ you over- 
whelm me with benefits. But for you I 
might have been at this moment a dead man. 
The address with which, in such difficult cir- 
cumstances, you improvised my doctorate, 
excited my high admiration. Talent like 
yours compels me— yes, I say it fearlessly 
— compels me to turn my thoughts inwards, 
and to contemplate — myself.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Acquaintance and good fellowship are 
soon knocked up between soldiers on service ; 
and I was beginning to — quite a liking 
for my new companion, all whose peculiari- 
ties of character proved highly amusing. I 
took an early opportunity of remarking to 
the Padre, that though his own impressions 
of el Docter Tisafiero had been favorably 
modified, yet I hoped he would exert his in- 
fluence with the inhabitants of the village 
and parts adjacent; otherwise my prisoner 
might still be regarded and dealt with asa 
bona fide Frenchman, a result which, in the 
existing state of popular feeling, would be 

** Yes,» yes,” said the 
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long at least as he remains in this neighbor- 
hood; and that word I havespoken. The 
Doctor may with perfect security go to and 
from the hospital. He may also out 
shooting with us; or go by himself if he 
likes, provided he does not go too far.”’ 

M. le Tisanier promptly commenced his 
attendance at the hospital, and with good 
effect. Certainly the lively step with which 
he skipped from bed to bed was not precisely 
that which one would look for in a member 
of the faculty ; but the men liked him, and 
he evidently had some knowledge both of 
medicine and of surgery, as well as more 
than an average share of judgment and dis- 
crimination. Asa preliminary measure he 
at once installed himself in the entire man- 
agement of all culinary arrangements for 
the sick, who now got wholesome and nutri- 
tious messes very much to their taste, though 
they could not always tell what the said 
messes were made of. With regard to the 
wounded, cleanliness and poulticing were 
our doctor’s chief resources ; and with these 
_——, in the absence of more regular 
aid; all the patients seemed to be doing well. 
Much of the amelioration, which he attrib- 
uted to his remedies, I could not help im- 


on, writing savage and ineffectual letters for 
a surgeon, though somewhat consoled by the 
reflection that matters proceeded no worse in 
the interim. 

But M. le Tisanier was ambitious ; he was 
also a man of an active mind, and ever in 
pursuit of some new object of interest and 
occupation. He had concocted, and in due 
time he communicated to me confidentially, 
a grand scheme. It was no less than this: 
that he, M. le Tisanier, in addition to the 
superintendence of the hospital, should take 
upon himself the management of our private 
kitchen, actually administered by the Padre ; 
in other words, that he, superseding the 
Padre, should daily cook the dinner for him- 
self, the Padre, and me. 

The scheme came out one evening after 
the Padre had retired to rest, as we were 
seated al fresco, enjoying a cool cigar, with 
the intention of soon following the Padre’s 
example. M. le Tisanier opened the subject 
with very little preamble, by politely inform- 
ing me that the French cuasine beat that of 
other nations out of the field; that the 
Gascons were decidedly the best cooks in 
France, and that he beat all the cooks i 
Gascony. He proceeded to remark that » 
had flour, milk, eggs, bacon, lard, game, 
mutton, pork, and goats’ flesh in abundance, 
with occasional supplies of very available 
beef; and with such materials, besides others 
which he enumerated, he felt, he owned, 
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of the Padre) to show what his own talents 
could accomplish in the department of Ja 
haute cuisine. 

I pause not to detail by what means he 
gradually brought his plans tobear. It was 
a delicate business; for the Padre conceived 
that he himself understood these matters as 
well as most men ; and for my own part, I 
was so well satisfied with things as they were, 
that I felt no wish for achange. The Padre 
was great at an olla podrida, his omelets 
were capital, and he had once given us a 
boiled turkey stuffed with chestnuts. (Boil 
the chestnuts separate, and pound in a mor- 
tar. Flavor with the lean of ham or bacon 
dry-baked and grated.) My French friend, 
however, had a purchase on the Padre as his 
medical adviser, in which office he now was 
fully instajled,-and had entirely won the 
Padre’s confidence. Availing himself of this 
advantage, he introduced first one dish, then 
a second, till at length he gradually estab- 
lished himself in the superintendence of our 
kitchen, ostensibly operating under the 
Padre’s direction, but ultimately having 
pretty much his own way. 

The result of this arrangement was, that 
when the Padre and I went out on our daily 
excursions in pursuit of game, M. le Tisanier 
generally remained at home, dividing his 
morning between the hospital, to which he 
attended first, and our dinner for three, 
which he always had in a forward state when 
we returned from shooting. Sometimes, 
however, he rose early to roam the lowlands 
near the village in search of culinary roots 

and herbs, bringing home also innumerable 
varieties of the mushroom, with none of 
which we were poisoned. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WE are now fast arriving, benignant read- 
et, at that point of our narrative when the 
e begins to thicken. It may nevertheless 

here as well to inform you, that the Padre 
having one morning set out early on a visit 
to Vittoria, and not being expected back till 
night, M. le Tisanier had, with his usual 
grandiloquence and urbanity, formally an- 
nounced an intention on his part to avail 
himself of the opportunity to give me an 
Encusn dinner. 

Abstaining from any detailed account of 
this splendid, and to me very novel banquet 
~for I never sat down to such an English 

nner before, and probably never shall 

in, even in Paris — let me any rate dwell 
& moment, with fond recollections which two 
and forty years have not obliterated, on the 
entrée of roast-beef. For the basis of his op- 
erations in elaborating this truly British dish, 

- le Tisanier, who scorned to receive a sug- 
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subject of roast-beef, had selected a consider- 
able portion of the round! The culinary 
preparation of this block or clump of raw 
meat he commenced some hours before it was 
to come on the table, by placing it on a 
gridiron in a dish, and thrusting it into a 
very hot oven, where he kept it only till it 
was thoroughly heated through, and a little 
scorched on the outside. Then drawing it 
out, he transferred it before my astonished 
o into a boiler, with a view to soup! In 
the boiler, however, it was not allowed to 
boil, but only to simmer—nay, scarcely 
that. After experiencing, for how many 
hours I did not count, this gradual and very 
leisurely process of concoction, maturation, 
and digestion, the beef was withdrawn from 
the boiler, and again temporarily deposited, 
for final browning, in the oven. From the 
oven it came direct to table, smoking hot, 
and mgr: like Ida, from its summit to 
its base, with a rich and very appetizing 
sauce, of which all I can positively state is, 
that one ingredient was toasted shreds of on- 
ion. Certainly it was not English roast-beef; 
but it ate very tender, and was altogether 
unexceptionable. I was therefore able to do 
ample justice to this artistic achievement of 
Mle Tisanier, who watched me with anxious 
eagerness, and professed himself more than 
a thousand times repaid for the labors of 
the morning by my unqualified commenda- 
tions, and the activity of my knife and fork. 
A plum-pudding was to follow; but that, 
alas! proved a failure. Just as the beef 
was removed, and I all expectation, Francis- 
co, to my no small consternation, brought in 
soup-plates and spoons! Exactly as it oc- 
curred on another memorable occasion, M. 
le Tisanier had forgotten the cloth. That 
day we had no plum-pudding, but we had 
respectable plum-porridge. 

t was in the cool of the same evening that 
we stepped out from the dining-room into 
the open air, each blowing a cigar, and stood 
at the front entrance of the house. Our 
position afforded us a view up and down the 
road, so that no person could enter the village 
at either extremity without our perceivin 
it. Suddenly M. le Tisanier threw up both 
his hands, and clasped them with a cry of 
agony. 

‘* Ah,”’ he cried, ‘‘ Frenchmen! — look ! 
— prisoners! — my countrymen ! — they are 
lost ! — they are doomed ! — they will be all 
massacred ! ’’ 

True enough, a party was approaching, of 
which four, it was too evident, were prison- 
ers, and Frenchmen. 

The whole company was on foot. The 
four prisoners marched two and two, their 
hands tied behind by cords connected witl: a 





gestion even from an Englishman on the 


rope extending from thé front pair to the 








rear. They had their side-arms, knapsacks, 
and accoutrements; but their muskets were 
carried by the peasants who escorted them. 
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“CHAPTER IX. 
Tue coast being clear, I was ascending the 


staircase with the key of the attic, which 


‘* Go in,’’ said I to M. le Tisanier. ‘‘ Leave | was now a prison, when M. le Tisanier burst 

this little affair tome. Go in-doors, I entreat | out upon me from his own apartment on the 

ou. Manifest no sympathy, or all is lost.’’ | first floor! Poor little man, he was in tears. 
With all his volatility and rodomontade, | He seized my hand. 


M. le Tisanier showed on this occasion that 


he wanted neither tact nor feeling. The|If they remain, they wi 
he four,| butchered — massacred ! 
they will never reach the frontier ! ”’ 


affair sufficiently explained itself. 
Frenchmen, having fallen into the hands of 
the exasperated peasantry, under ordinary 
circumstances would have been hanged or 
shot off-hand. But the Padre being looked 
up to by the whole district, not only as a 
spiritual guide, but as a great guerilla chief 
and military commander, they were brought 
to his abode, in order that justice might be 
Gone upon them in more lar form. * 
Advancing up the road in sullen silence, 
the whole company, captives and captors, 
arrived in front of our billet, and there 
halted. My first object was to get the prison- 
ers into my own keeping. 
“* Any taken alive besides these four?’’ I 
asked. 
*¢ No, Sefior Capitan,” replied an elderly 
countryman. ‘‘ These are the only prisoners 
out of a hundred or more. In their attempt 
to escape into France, they got into this 
neighborhood, or there would have been no 
prisoners at all. Will Don José be here 
soon ?”’ 
‘¢ The reverend Padre,” I replied, ‘‘ went 
this morning to Vittoria, and will not be 
home till late. You can, if you please, 
leave the prisoners here in custody. By the 
bye, why have you left them their side- 
arms?” 
I stepped up to the captives as if with the 
idea of removing their accoutrements, and 
communicated with one of them by a con- 
solatory glance, to which he responded by a 
look of intelligence — pitiful enough, to be 
sure. 
“©O, I see,’ saidI. ‘‘ Their hands being 
tied, the belts cannot come off. What will 
you do with the prisoners till Don José re- 
turns? If they remain here, they will be 
safest in the great room at the top of the 
house.”’ 
So it was settled. From the certainty 
that the prisoners, if at large, would speedily 
fall a sacrifice to the vengeance of the enraged 
population, there was no fear of their at- 
tempting to escape. They were accordingly 
marched up-stairs, still bound, however, and 


held together by the cord, and were locked 
up in a large room with little’ windows, 
which occupied the whole upper floor of the 
muskets also were deposited 


building. 


on the premises. The captors then separated 


‘* Ah,”’ said he, “‘ my gd pee ow 
murdered — 
If they escape, 


‘Depend upon it,” said I, ‘ their only 


chance is to stay where they are, though in 
the lion’s den. It will be no easy matter for 
us to save their lives; but whatever can be 
done, we will do. You had better come 5 a 


ad 


The prisoners, bound as they were, 


contrived to seat themselves on the floor, 
and, on our entering, raised themselves with 
some difficulty on their legs. I was struck 
with their martial bearing, even in misfor- 
tune. 


My own hand and M. le Tisanier’s simul- 
taneously plunged into our respective pock- 


ets. The cords which bound the prisoners’ 


wrists soon yielded to our knives. This 
operation was not effected without an im- 
mense deal of parlez-vous between the pris- 
oners and M. le Tisanier. It transpired, in 
the course of the conference, that these four 
soldiers, so far as they were aware, were the 
only survivors of 150 or 180 men, who, as 
an advanced guard, had preceded a column 
of some 3000 of the French army on their 
march to the frontier. 

I now addressed them: ‘ Surrounded as 
you are with Spaniards, with no British 
force at hand, you doubtless are aware of 
your actual position.” 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ they answered ; ‘‘ we under- 
stand.”’ 

‘¢ Then,’’ said I, ‘*‘ let me most earnest] 

entreat you to avoid any indiscretion which 
might augment the risks that surround you. 
You must be contented to remain where you 
are for the night, and be satisfied with straw 
for bedding. This gentleman is a French 
officer. Will you be guided by him and by 
me?”? 

“ Yes, sir, yes,”’ they replied. 

‘‘What’s in the larder?’’ said I to M. 
le Tisanier. ‘‘ Got any thing to give these 
hungry fellows? ’’ 

«Hah | ”” replied he, ‘* I shall instantly 

roceed to prepare them a superb repast. 

t me see; in three hours’? —— 

** Better,” said I, ‘* give them at once the 
remainder of the beef and bread a discre- 
tion. To-morrow you can cook them a reg- 
ular breakfast.” ‘ 

a on me,’’ said a French soldier, 
whose hollow cheek and sunken though fiery 





for the night. 


eye too clearly indicated his recent sufferings 
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and privations; ‘‘ we have a still more ur- 
gent want. ©! M. l’officier, if you please, 
water! Those —— Spaniards never think 
of giving a poor miserable prisoner a drop 
to Grink, and we were too proud to ask. 
We are half-dead with thirst.” 

M. le Tisanier skipped out of the room 
and shot down stairs; and I, on his return 
with a capacious pitcher, left him in charge 
of his countrymen, taking with me, how- 
ever, their side-arms and ammunition, which 
I deposited with their firelocks in my own 
apartment. My motive will presently ap- 


r. 

ON ht drew on. The Padre, I began to 
calculate, would soon be back from Vittoria. 
What was to be done? By what rhetoric 
was the Padre to be persuaded not only into 
sparing the lives of the four prisoners, but 
into protecting them from his exasperated 
countrymen ? 

Perhaps it will here be asked, Why did I 
not take my proper ground as a British 
officer? Instead of trusting to the contin- 
ney of getting to the blind side of a vin- 
ctive and sanguinary partisan, would it 
not have been more dignified to insist upon 
the laws of civilized warfare, to stigmatize 
the proposed butchery as atrocious, and to 
demand the lives of the captives as a tribute 
to humanity? 

To this T teply : The position was pecu- 
liar, and I was more intent upon saving the 

risoners than upon maintaining my own 
ignity. Be it remembered there were no 
British forces within call: with the excep- 
tion of my few sick men in hospital, I was 
the only Englishman in the village or neigh- 
borhood. ‘hose sick men had indeed their 
fire-arms, but they had not a round of am- 
munition each ; besides which, most of them 
were prostrate, either from casualties or from 
exhaustion, and there was not one of their 
whole number whom I should have felt jus- 
tified in turning out on duty. It was clear, 
then, had I made a demand, and had the 
demand been resistéd, that I possessed no 
power to enforce it. Nay, should it onl 
Once transpire among the peasantry that I 
was operating to save the prisoners, so ex- 
cited at that period was the general feeling 
against the French, the whole population of 
the neighborhood would probably assemble 
en masse, and cut short the discussion by 
proceeding to summary execution. Under 
these circumstances, I determined, in the 
urst instance, to try fair means, well know- 
ing that if I could gain the Padre, his au- 
thority with his countrymen would suffice, 
—yet fully aware that the negotiation was 
no easy one, and that I must prepare for 
the possible alternative of an angry col- 
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CHAPTER X. 


A uiTTLe after nightfall, the Padre, in a 
remarkably amiable temper, returned from 
Vittoria. M. le Tisanier, in a state of ner- 
vous anxiety, which he kept to himself as he 
was best able, tremulously tendered his 
energies in preparing whatever the 
would pee as an evening meal. 

‘6 Mi gracias,”’ said the Padre. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing, nothing whatever. Why, it’s out of 
the question. You don’t suppose I should 

o to Vittoria without dining with my own 

raternity? I will merely join you in a cup 
of coffee and a cigar, and retire for the 
night.” 

Spaniards, let me observe, are accounted 
temperate ; but they can make as good a 
dinner as any people on earth. After one 
such meal, however, they are in no hurry to 
take another. 

Our coffee despatched, and our ges in 
full process of combustion, I opened the con- 
ference. 

‘* Well, Sefior Padre, heard anything 
about the French? ”’ 

‘* O, yes,’’ said he ; ‘* I was told all about 
them before I entered the village. So you 
have got them up stairs. Quite right.’’ The 
Padre it was clear misconceived my question. 

‘‘ The four prisoners, you mean. Well,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ what do you intend to do with 
them ?’’ 

‘‘ To-morrow morning after breakfast,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ send out a party of the villagers 
to dig a hole; after breakfast, march the 
prisoners to the spot, shoot them, and pitch 
them in.”’ ' 

M. le Tisanier summoned up all his non- 
chalance, but looked very pale. 

‘¢ That, however, Sefior Padre, is not the 
point to which my inquiry tended. Have 
you heard anything about the French forces, 
and their movements ? ”’ 

‘‘ French forces? Where?’ he asked. 

‘‘In this immediate neighborhood,’’ re- 
plied I. 

‘¢ How can that be?”’ said he. 


re 


‘¢T un- 


Y| derstood from my informant that the four 


prisoners up stairs were the only survivors 
of the whole party.”’ 
‘¢ True,’ said I; 


‘of their own party 
they are. But that party was merely an ad- 
vanced guard. The main body, three thou- 
sand strong, is following on the same line of 


march, and in all likelihood will pass close 
to us; nay, very possibly occupy this village 
for a day or two, and pass through it.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed! ”’ said the Padre, rising from 
his easy-chair. ‘‘ If that is 80, we must not 
wait for to-morrow. Justice must be done 
on the prisoners this night. The village 
must be roused without loss of time.”’ 

M. le Tisanier turned paler than ever, and 
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began to look dangerous. He was about to 
spring from his seat, but with a look of en- 
treaty I kept him quiet. 

‘ First, Sefior Padre,”’ said I, ‘a word 
with you, if you please. Come, sit down 
again for a moment, and hear what I have 

t to say.” 

The Padre resumed his arm-chair. 

** You intend, then,’’ I continued, ‘ to 
shoot these prisoners, though aware that the 
French forces ee ae at hand. Of course 

ou are prepared for the consequences.’’ 

me What consequences ? ”’ said the Padre, 
with a look of surprise. ‘‘I see no need 
that the French should know anything about 
it. Should they come here in force, I shall 
of course accommodate as many of the officers 
as I can, and give them the best entertain- 
ment the house affords.’’ 

*« But in all probability,’’ said I, “ the 
French will know it. For example, should 
I unfortunately fall into their hands— and, 
having invalids in charge, I shall not attempt 
to escape till the last moment — you cannot 
a me to conceal a transaction I so de- 
cidedly disapprove. Besides that, my men 
in hospital would be sure to know it, and 
their disapproval would be as strong as mine. 
Now, in case the French come here, even 
should I get off, there are some among my 
invalids whom it would be impossible to 
remove. Therefore, make up your mind. 
If you will shoot your prisoners, I cannot 

vent it. Shoot them, but be prepared to 

ve it known.”’ lal eats 

‘‘ Very good,’’ said the Padre doggedly. 
| hove wale up my mind. The wrongs of 
Spain, our plundered cities, our ravaged 
fields, my slaughtered countrymen, all de- 
mand their blood. “They must die.” 

. ‘Of course, then,’’ said I, ‘* you are quite 
secure that you will yourself escape. If they 
catch you, they will hang you like a dog.”’ 

‘* After the massacre of the French pris- 
oners in the south,’’ said M. le Tisanier, 
‘*geveral reverend padres were caught and 
hanged. Two near Seville, to my certain 
knowledge.” 

‘“‘ They are welcome to hang me, if they 
can catch me,” said the Padre. 

‘No doubt,”’ I added, ‘‘ you have also 
prepared a place of security and the means 
of ight for the females of the village.’’ 

‘* Highly necessary, from what I witnessed 
near Seville,” said M. le Tisanier ; ‘“ indis- 
penisable! ”” 

* Ah, as for them,” replied the Padre, 
still unshaken, ‘‘ they are soon packed off. 
The alcalde will see to that."” 

** Ah, I wish,”’ said I, trying a new tack, 
“the houses and the furniture could be 

ked off as easily. The village would in- 
ibly be plundered and set 


to. This} Proo 
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house in particular, being your residence, 
would be ransacked and burnt to the ground 
as a matter of course.” 

‘¢ Asa matter of course,’’ said M. le Tis. 
anier ; ‘* ransacked and burnt to the ground. 
That is precisely what was done to the 
houses of the Padres who were hanged near 
Seville.”’ 

There was something in this last thurst 
which evidently touched the Padre nearer 
than all our previous pokes. He looked 
anxious. 

‘Tf, then, I execute the prisoners,’’ said 
he, ‘do you really think, in case of the 
French coming here, that this house would 
be burnt down?” 

‘« Beyond a doubt,’ we both replied. 

‘‘ Ransacked ?’’ he asked tremuluously. 

‘‘Ransacked from attic to cellar —gut- 
ted.’’ (Both as before.) 

The Padre was obviously staggered. ‘The 
proprietors of this house,’’ he said, as if 
conferring with himself, ‘are most highly 
res etable people. I have the utmost pos- 
sible regard for them. They have already 
suffered dreadfully from the war.” 

Whether the interests of the proprietors 
were the Padre’s only motive, or whether, as 
I suspected, he had any further stake in the 

remises, we now saw our advantage. The 

adre was clearly in a fix. So, having the 
best of the argument, we for a while held our 

eace, leaving him to work out the problem 
or himself. It was manifestly a settled 
principle in his mind, that the house must 
suffer neither conflagration nor spoil. 

“If the prisoners should be spared,”’ said 
he. Hurrah! the day was our own. 

‘¢ Well, Sefior Padre,’’ said I, ‘* the case 
stands thus: —I did not like to urge the 
circumstance at first, because I wished to 
discuss this question with you as a matter of 
discretion, and not asa mere point of eti- 
quette between you and me. But, strictly 
speaking, the prisoners are not yours. By 
the laws of war, they are mine.’ 

*‘T should like to know how you prove 
that,”’ he replied. ‘* You laid claim to our 
friend the doctor here, because you had re- 
ceived his surrender; and I admitted the 

lea. But on what principle you can possi- 

ly claim the four Frenchmen upstairs, I am 
utterly unable to understand or conceive. 
They were captured by Spaniards, and they 
were brought here by Spaniards. Your laws 
of war, as you call them, are really too 
much for my weak comprehension.’’ 

“The point,” said 1, ‘is a nice one, I 
admit, Butobserve. Your countrymen took 
them, and conducted them to your residence. 
Granted. Not, however, as prisoners of 
war, but as culprits, as criminals, as victims. 





f:—they arrived tied together in a 
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string. As victims, as culprits, as criminals 
you yourself regarded them, and were about 
to deal with them. Consequently, they are 
neither your prisoners of war, nor your 


_countrymen’s. That they are, however, my 


prisoners is sufficiently evident from this; 
that it was I—not your people— who com- 
pleted their disarmament. The practical 
evidence of this you may see with your own 
eyes in my chamber, where their side-arms 
and ammunition, which I myself took from 
their persons, are at this moment deposited. 
And as to the abstract question, that is fully 
discussed, and forever set at rest, by Hugo 
Grotius, in the seventh volume of his Pan- 
pony section 123, folio edition, Warsaw, 

715.” 

‘‘And pray who was Hugo Grotius?’’ 
asked the Padre. 

6 reat saint,’’? said M. le Tisanier. 
The Padre reverently doffed his bonnet. 

“The point, as you observe,’’ said the 
Padre, ‘is indeed a very nice one. But 
now, in respect to my house — that is, the 
house in which I reside, this house — the 
sacking and burning ——’’ 

“ Exactly,’’ said M. le Tisanier ; ‘in re- 
spect to the sacking and burning of your 
house, the case is palpable. hatever 
escaped the pillagers would perish in the 
flames.’”’ ‘The Padre crossed himself. 

‘‘ That,” said I, ‘is precisely the point to 


which I was coming. On the one hand, 
your house may be sacked and burnt; on 
the other, it may escape uninjured.” 

“You think, then,’’ said the Padre anx- 
ously, “that possibly the house may be 


saved, even if the French occupy the village 
in force ? ’’ 

“What I think is this,’? I replied, — 
** that, in case the French come here, as very 
eared they will within the next eight-and 
orty hours, should the four French soldiers 
in the attic be regarded as my prisoners, and 
not as your prisoners, it will be so much the 
better for both you and the house.” 

* Admirable!’’ cried M. le Tisanier ; 
mg prisoners, and not the Padre’s! 

hat a splendid disentanglement of our dif- 
ficulty! “My own ingenuity, though I frank- 
ly admit it to be inexhaustible, could not 
have suggested a more perfect solution.’’ 

** But how can we manage to have them 

rded as your prisoners, and not as 
mine?’ asked the Padre. ‘ Poor fellows! 
I really feel for them.” 

“Nothing moreeasy,’’ I replied. ‘ Treat 
them from this moment as they would be 
treated by the English. Spare their lives as 
& matter of course. Not only that: exercise 
your authority to make them safe with the 
— of thevillage ; and let them not want 
or meat and drink.”’ 


‘¢ Have they been fed to-night ?”’ said he. 

‘* They snore,’’ said M. le Tisanier. 

** Very good,’” said the Padre. * To- 
morrow I will give them a sheep.” 

‘¢ Ahah!”’ said M. le Tisanier, collapsing 
into a reverie, ‘* that will make — let me see 
—buillon, of course; consommé — cotelettes 
— two gigots-——”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’”’ yawned the Padre, “I 
wish you both a very good night.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Next morning I was reminded by the 
Padre that before he started for Vittoria we 
had agreed to spend the early part of the day 
in one of our usual country rambles. His 
object, however, in mentioning the project, 
was not to propose its execution, but rather 
to suggest that, under existing circumstan- 
ces, we had better remain at home. Tidings 
might reach the village that the French were 
approaching, in which case it certainly was 
undesirable that either he or I should be 
out of the way. The same thought had oc- 
curred to my own mind, and we agreed, for 
that day, to abandon our excursion. 

I was sorry to learn from Francisco after 
breakfast, that M. le Tisanier, on his way 
through the village to the convent, had been 
grossly insulted, nay, menaced, and even 
pelted with stones. It appeared, in fact, 
that the villagers, though they submitted to 
the reprieve of the four prisoners in defer- 
ence to the Padre’s mandate, were anythin 
but pleased with thisarrangement. Even wi 
the peril before their eyes of prompt and 
heavy retaliation, the blind impulse of re- 
venge still urged them on to a deed of blood, 
irrespective o consequences ; and their sav- 
age disappointment, it op eared, had vented 
its first effervescence on M. le Tisanier, whom, 
though protected by the Padre, they deemed 
quite sufficiently hateful in his ostensible 
character of half a Frenchman. However 
that might be, the reported insult to M. le 
Tisanier was not a thing to be overlooked ; 
so (having denounced the outrage to the 
Padre) I followed him to the hospital, dis- 
charging broadsides of jobation Tigh and 
left as I passed though the village. 

I had for some time been gratified by ob- 
serving, in my daily visits to the sick, that 
in the absence of a regular surgeon, they ap- 

eared generally, as already mentioned, to 
be making a very satisfactory progress under 
M. le Tisanier’s treatment, eta end diet- 
etic. This day, however, things were looking 
better still; I found my patients not only 
cheerful, but merry. This was the case 
with all the men. Even those who still kept 
their beds had either a smile on their face, or 
a grin. But going out, without being ob- 





served, into a portico where three or four 
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convalescents were seated on a bench, I over- 
heard, as they chatted together with much 
festivity, remarks which satisfied me that the 
general mirth had its origin in something 
quite out of the usual course. 

“J wh Bill, she’s @ prime un ; ain’tshe, 
though ?”’ 

‘Ha, ha! Owny think of that ’ear little 
Frinchman.”’ 

wa enough for the old un to har- 
self of bee a 4 cos she ’s got a a Ha, 
ha, ha! ”” 

** And sitch a pair of mishtayshers, too! 
O, my eye!” 

The general guffaw which followed this 
last sally was interrupted by my advance. 
But not wishing to investigate what I could 
easily discover 4 other means, and was sure 
to know in the end, I contented myself, al- 
though not without feeling some curiosity, 
with making a few ordinary inquiries as on 
other days, and passed on to a different part 
of the building. : 

The intelligent reader will hardly need to 
be informed that my attention was directed, 
by the remarks which I had just overheard, 
to M. le ‘Tisanier and his ‘‘ two wounded 
Spaniards.’ I had seen them but once, and 
had noticed them but little. The one with 
a slung arm was, as far as I could recollect, 
a somewhat elderly personage ; the other, 
whose head was bandaged, the bandage 
eng concealing the eyes and face also, 

all the appearance of a slight, pale lad 
of fifteen or sixteen. Both, I now called to 
mind, rode into the village on their donkeys 
seated sideways. But this is a practice so 
common to the two sexes in the Spanish 
peninsula, that the circumstance had not 
excited my attention. M. le Tisanier had 
suggested, when the arrangement was dis- 
cussed between him and me for the disposal 
of these ‘‘ wounded Spaniards,’’ that, as the 
manners and habits of Spanie ds and Eng- 
lishmen are so different, it wo d be best to 
give them an apartment in the hospital by 
themselves ; to which I had assented, as a 
matter of course. From that moment I had 
left care of them to him, and had seen 
then™ho more. This morning, however, in 
passing along a corridor which led by their 
apartment, I could not but remark that I 
heard what sounded exceedingly like a female 
voice, and a musical one too. 

Not long after, while meditating on this 
very amusing discovery, and drawing the 
obvious conclusion that it afforded an eligible 
opportunity for poking fun at my lively and 
talented friend, M. le ‘Tisanier, I was joined 
by that gentleman himself, and immediately 
exp my unfeigned regret at the annoy- 
ance which he had that morning suffered in 
the village. Hemade lightof it; and, while 





we were still conversing on the subject, Fran- 
cisco arrived with a message from the Padre, 
to the effect that, we might depend upon it, 
nothing of the kind ould again occur, and 


M. le Tisanier might pass and repass through 


the village with perfect security. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Arw-tn-arm with M. le Tisanier on our 
way back to the billet, I commenced opera- 
tions. ‘*Under your kind and judicious 
treatment, my sick men are making most 
satisfactory progress. But your two Spanish 
patients — how are they getting on?”’ 

He. ‘0, as well as can be expected. 
Among the English wounded, however”? (M. 
le Tisanier evidently wished to change the 
subject), ‘‘ there is one who eminently de- 
mands the utmost resources of my skill and 
enlarged experience.”’ 

I. ‘*Many thanks for your invaluable 
services. By the bye, with regard to these 
two Spaniards, as I draw rations for them in 
common with the other inmates of my hos- 
pital, [ think L ought to see them.” 

He. ‘Don’t for the world think of add- 
ing to your daily fatigues on their account. 
You yourself are by no means in full health. 
I only wish you would place yourself under 
my treatment. That bullet which now lies 
flattened behind the tibia of your left leg, 
bah! in three days I would make you a 
— of it—actually put it in your hand. 

n a week I would have you better in health 
than you ever were in your life. Better? 
Ten, fifteen, twenty centigrades above per- 
fectly well! How do you feel to-day? ”’ 

“Not a bad device that,” thought I, 
‘‘with a view to changing the conversa- 
tion.”’ For men feel ever grateful to the ear 
that will listen to their ailments, and readily 
abandon any subject besides, to converse 
about their own morbid symptoms. 

I, ‘Thank you, thank you; never felt 
better than I feel at this moment. Were my 
case worthy of your skill—that is, what is 
commonly called a hopeless one — allow me, 
on such a supposition, to consider your pro- 
fessional services as —— Now I think 
of it, ina day ontwo I must report to Vit- 
toria, and of course must return your Span- 
ish patients among the wounded. Was ita 
smart affair? You have never told me the 
particulars. When were they wounded ?— 
where ?”’ 

He. ‘‘Ha! You know how my country- 
men can fight. But headed by me’’ (whis- 
tles, and kisses his hand), ‘0! it was ele- 
gant! They outdid themselves! Mars? Bel- 
lona? Bagatelle! Hold; I will in the first 
place describe the locality.’’ 

I. ‘Better sketch it on paper, when we 
get in-doors. So it was in thie affair, then, 
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that + ges two Spaniards received their 
= 8. tag , ; . . 

e (speaking as if conjecturally). 
calonlnte that “shout the Tene whan’ shall 
have the pleasure of quitting this place in 
your agreeable company, they also will be in 
& condition to leave the hospital.” 

Scarcely smothering a laugh, I halted, and, 
ne looked M. le Tisanier in the 
ace. 

‘*Tell me,’’ said I, ‘“‘were you never 
wounded ? ”’ ' 

In the course of the next few seconds, as 
he marked the expression of my countenance, 
his own features underwent a series of re- 
markable and comical transitions, Atlength, 
suddenly calm, but with deep feeling, he said 
in a serious voice, ‘‘ Ah, M. le Capitaine, 

ou have, I perceive, discovered my secret.’’ 
Then, with a burst of ardor, one hand grasp- 
ing mine, the other on his heart, ‘ Oui, 
Monsieur ! j’ai le coour, comme une pelote, 
tout épinglé de dards! ”’ 

“You perceive,”’ said I, ‘‘ that we phleg- 
matic Englishmen, who-do nothing, as you 
facetiously remarked the other day, but walk 
with our eyes fixed on the tips of our own 
aes can see as far into a millstone as other 

e.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah,”’ cried he, in a sudden panic, ‘‘ but 
does the Padre know? In that case we are 
lost! undone! ”’ 

“The Padre,’ I replied, ‘‘ at present 
knows nothing; nor do I think him, sharp 
ashe is in his way, a likely person to make 
the discovery. For myself, you may rely on 
my secrecy, and, so far as a British officer can 
help you, on my co-operation. But come,” 
said I, anticipating a gush of gratitude, 
“you have now no longer a motive for re- 
serve; tell me your adventures. Are they 
really wounded? ”’ 

‘‘ Monsieur,’’ he answered, ‘‘ since the 
and I together made our escape from Madrid, 
not Seville, both my companions have been 
wounded at least a dozen times, and by that 
incident have saved my life as often.’’ 

He continued : 

‘*T was quartered at Madrid with my regi- 
ment, the —— Voltigeurs, and was the ac- 
cepted suitor of that young lady who now, 
with her nurse, is an inmate of your hospital, 
Dojia Isidora, of noble family. 

_. “* After your little affair at Vittoria, when 
it was evident that nothing remained for our 
troops but to clear out of Spain by the short- 
est route, but before I actually started from 
Madrid, I was exposed on one occasion to 
imminent risks on duty beyond the city’s 
walls, from the fury of the fierce population ; 
and after a daring attack, in which many 
of their number fell, and most of ours, I es- 
caped in reality by that expedient of which 


you only witnessed the fiction ; in short, T 
did actually tend some wounded Spaniards ; 
and thus purchasing immunity, bringing 
them with me into the city, and using them 
as a pass, [ contrived to get back, though 
not without difficulty, to the headquarters 
of my regiment. 

‘‘ Subsequently, as our troops began to 
leave for the frontiers, it became palpable 
that not even in the city itself was there 
safety for a Frenchman. Yet how could I 
escape? My life was daily threatened by 
the populace ; but how tear myself from her 
to whom I had already plighted my faith, 
and who was dearer to me, infinitely dearer, 
than life itself? She saw my perplexity. 
But not only that; her penetrating and 
anxious mind took a correct and prescient 
view of all the difficulties of my position. 
Nay, more ; she devised a plan for my pres- 
ervation. She knew of my former escape, 
and the mode of it. In an instant, her 
resolution was fixed—she announced her 
project. She, Monsieur, she herself would 
go with me. She, disguised as a guerilla, 
would be my wounded charge ; andi, aided 
by that double personation, would escape 
with her into France. 

‘*WhatcouldI say? If Iremained longer 
in Madrid, my life was the forfeit. If I es- 
caped alone, I lost her forever. Doubtful 
how to act, tormented with hesitation and 
anxiety, I deferred my departure to the last 
moment, and was more than once maltreated 
in the streets. What ina few days decided 
me was the discovery that Doiia Isadora 
herself, known as the affianced of a hated 
Frenchman, was exposed to no small risk, 
we will not say of death, but, at any rate, 
of severity, — imprisonment. Finally, 
all was settled. Doiia Isidora communicated 
the plot to her faithful nurse, who the more 
readily became a party, because, from her 
office in the f* ily, shevherself had already 
found herself t “posed to ovloquy and threats. 

‘¢ We set owt, my two companions in the 
dress of Spanish peasants, I habited as you 
saw me when we met; the nurse with her 
arm in a sling, Dojia Isidora with a barjjage 
round her head; which latter disguise I my- 
self suggested, as partially serving the pur- 

es of concealment. You saw in her, ex- 
| senate as she was with travel and privation, 
a pallid boy. You shall see her again, in 
her proper habiliments, radiant with all the 
lustre of Spanish beauty ; the nobility of 
her nature, as well as of her lineage, im- 
pressed on her visage, and beaming in her 
eyes. 

‘On the journey from Madrid to this vil- 
lage, our sufferings were incredible ; so were 
my escapes. Disguised though I was, occa- 








sionally I was recognized as a Frenchman, 
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and owed my safety to the ever-ready plea, 
devised and supplied by her whom I must 
ever accbunt my guardian angel, that I had 
tended the hurts of Spaniards wounded in 
mortal combat, that I still had them medi- 
cally in charge, and that therefore I must 

bad be regarded and dealt with as a 
riend and not as a foe. 

‘‘ Sometimes the plea barely proved avail- 
able. In my own estimation, | was a dead 
man morethanonce. However, after all our 
risks and all our sufferings, here we are. 
Not long before we reached this place, I fell 
in with a distressed countryman of yours, 
the soldier I brought with me. Of him also 
I took charge, mounting him on my own 
mule, and walking by his side. Do not 
thank me for this; I deserve no thanks; for, 
from the more friendly feeling with which 
the natives view the English, it all told in 
my favor. We discovered that there was a 
British officer in this village. I am thankful 
that we succeeded in reaching it, and shall 
never forget your kindness, both on our 
arrival aaa subsequently. 


‘And now, M. le Capitaine, you have 
heard my tale. But, 0! what can I say of 
that young, that tender, that lovely partner 
of my perils, who, with heroic and unflinch- 
ing endurance, with admirable tact, with 
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generous devotion, has so far piloted me in 
safety on my homeward route, and who has 
risked, nay, is still risking, all to preserve 
my life ?”’ 

I could only answer, ‘‘ Generous indeed ! ”’ 
To say the truth, I was so deeply affected, 
not only with the narrative itself, but with 
the perfectly simple, manly, straightforward, 
but, at the same time, feeling and earnest 
style of the narrator, that ‘‘ Generous in- 
deed! ’? were the only words I could trust 
myself .to utter, without risking a greater 
display of emotion than Englishmen usually 
consider in good taste. 

Suddenly failing back into his ordinary 
mode of speech, ‘* There is but one return 
that I can make,’’ he added, ‘ there is but 
one acknowledgment. That will be a tribute 
indeed! That will be a sublime sacrifice, 
worthy at once of her merit and of my grat- 
itude! That will eternally and adequately 
record my debt, and its discharge! That 
will set her on the pedestal which her merit 
claims! That will secure to her an eternal 
niche in the temple of renown! Ah! that 
which thousands of women have vain] 
wished me to do, will I do for her! I will 
confer on her that elevation to which she is 
entitled by her virtues! I will make her— 
yes, I will make her — Madame le Tisanier.”’ 





Never saw 17.—Sir Walter Scott’s often 
quoted description of Melrose Abbey by moon- 
light is well known. It appears, however, by 
one of his letters to Bernard Barton, contained 
in a recently published collection, that the poet 
was drawing entirely on his imagination for the 

i »as he had himself never seen the old 
ruins by the light of the moon. When requested 
by a friend to copy for her the lines alluded to 
by way of autograph, Sir Walter good-naturedly 
granted the petition ; but instead of the usual 
ending 


*¢Then go— but go alone the while — 
Then view Saint David’s ruin’d pile; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 

@ Was never scene so sad and fair ! *’ 


The poet had penned this amusing variation — 


‘Then go — and meditate with awe 
On scenes the author never saw — 
Who never wandered by the moon, 
To see what could be seen by noon.’’ 





Martin Luruer notices thus the new discov- 
eries of his day : 

**T am now advertised that a new astrologer 
is risen who presumeth to prove that the earth 
moveth and goeth about — not the firmament; 
the sun and moon, not the stars — like as when 
one sitteth in a coach, or ina ship that is moved, 
thinketh he sitteth still and resteth; but the 
earth and trees do move and run themselves. 
Thus it goeth, we give up ourselves to our own 
foolish fancies and conceits. This fool (Coper- 
nicus) will turn the whole art of astronomy up- 
side down, but the Scripture showeth and teach- 
eth another lesson, when Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still, and not the earth.’’ 





Messrs. Wotrr & Co., the tailors of Bond 
street, have registered a waistcoat, which com 
bines the twofold convenience of being a waist- 
coat and a pair of braces at the same time. It 
isa very happy thought, and very well rendered 
into a comfortable, gentlemanly, and most con- 
venient garment. 





THE MADONNA 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MADONNA DEL LAGUETTO. 


‘Waar do you call that white town on 
the shore t’’ I asked of my vetturino. 

‘* Mentone,”’ said he, after some little effort 
to recover his breath. 

The vetturino I had hired at Oneglia to 
take me on to Nice was a considerate elderly 
man, who never failed, when we were des- 
cending a hill, as we were at that moment, 
to put himself at the head of his horse —an 
animal rather weak in the fore-legs— take it 
by the bridle, and trot along by its side. 
This was the honorable cause of my vetturi- 
no’s effort for breath. 

Mentone isa bright, gay town, lazily coiled 
on the sea-shore, backed by picturesque hills, 
covered with orange and lemon trees, and 
dotted about with showy colored villas. The 
more I looked, the more I felt a propensity 
to pitch my tent there for awhile — a propen- 
sity I combated, however, and of which I ought 
to have been ashamed, considering I had 
already stopped twice on the road. The fact 
must be confessed, I had left Genoa in a dili- 
gence which was to take me to Nice in twenty- 
four hours ; and yet, eight days after, here 
I was, having scarcely performed two-thirds 
of my journey. While thus debating the 
point with myself, my dusty conveyance was 
rattling merrily on the gravel of the beach, 
amid a double row of oleanders in full bloom, 
which seemed to grow as naturally there as 
weeds and brambles do elsewhere. 

The lovely country I was passing through 
reminded me, I am sorry to say, of a scene 
in an opera; and to make the illusion com- 
plete, there emerged at this point, from a by- 
path on the left, a procession of country-girls 
on donkeys, carrying baskets of oranges, and 
singingin chorus. Such an exibition of black 
hair, black eyes, pretty feet, lovely charac- 
teristic features, together with easy, elegant 
attitudes, but rarely falls to the lot of the 
rambler in search of the picturesque ; nothing 
more graceful than those women’s broad 
round straw-hats, worn a little on oneside of 
the head. The oleanders had nearly won my 
heart ; the girls on the donkeys achieved the 
whole conquest. How could I with any pro- 
priety go on without sketching at least half a 
dozen of those beautiful figures — I, who had 
come to Italy on purpose to sketch ! 

“T have a great mind to stopa little while 
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in this lovely place,’’ said I to the vetturino. 
** What ’s your opinion ?”’ 

**T shan’t mind an hour or two, if you wish 
it,”’ replied the good-natured fellow. ‘‘ We 
can make it up by being later in reaching Nice; 
but as I told you beforehand, sir, I must be 
at Nice this night at latest.’’ 

** And what ’s your great hurry?’ 

‘¢ Because, at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, I am to take a Nizzard family, old cus- 
tomers of mine, to the Madonna del La- 
ghetto.” 

‘And pray, what is this Madonna del La- 
ghetto! ”” 

The poor man stood transfixed. Had I 
told him I was a cannibal, that declaration 
would have shocked him less than my ignor- 
ance of his madonna. 

‘Bless my heart! to know nothing of 
Nostra Signora del Laghetto! —a Madonna 
who has worked miracles by thousands, and 
has ashrine so famous all over the world, that 
the showing of passports to and from France 
has to be suspended during the week her féte 
lasts, to allow of the free passage of pilgrims 
to it!’ This was all said in a high sharp 
tone of distressed ‘reproach. 

These particulars, quite new to me, and 
which I might no doubt have found in Murray, 
had I not made a point of never having a 
hand-book about me, would have proved a 
new temptation at another moment. As it 
was, I was too much taken up with gay Men- 
tone, the oleanders, and the attractive peasant- 
women, to care much about the Madonna del 
Laghetto. So I returned to the charge, and 
lowered my pretensions to asking only a halt 
of twenty-four hours. But the vetturino was 
immovable, steadfast as a rock: he had en- 
gaged to be at Nice by evening; and there, 
accordingly, he was resolved to be. ‘‘And 
let me tell you,’’ he wound up, “ that if you 
find it an easy matter to stop at Mentone, you 
won’t find it so easy to leave it for many days 
to come. As for a place in the mail or dili- 
gence ’’ (here came a long low whistle, very 
expressive it was), ‘‘ there ’s such crowds, I tell 
you, flock to the shrine of the Madonna, that’s 
not to be expected; and for any chance of a 
private conveyance, you might as well try to 
hire a balloon.” 

This kind of reasoning had exactly the con- 
trary effect to that which it was meant to pro- 
duce. The prospect of these difficulties tickled 
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my imagination. Why should I not make 
my way on foot to Nice? My trunk was al- 
ready there ; and as for my little portmanteau, 


with only a change of linen and a few other 


necessaries, I could easily carry that. Of all 
things, I like the unexpected. I know of no 
better sport than trudging along a road in 
blissful ignorance whither it may lead, court- 
ing Dame Nature as I go, in my own way, 
stopping when and wherever I please — by 
the side of a rivulet, or on a sea-commanding 
cliff, uncertain whether I shall get a lift when 
tired, or have to put up with bread and cheese 
in aroadside guinguette, spend the night at a 
first-rate inn, with first-rate fare, or have to 
wander on, hungry, and without any fare at 
all. 
Just what I write passed through my mind 
as I pondered on the intractable good faith 
of my vetturino. There is an inborn averse- 
ness in all human beings to yield to one 
another; consequently, I paid my good-na- 
tured, obstinate conductor, who took leave of 
me with a sly look of triumph ; and ten min- 
utes afterwards, I was enjoying my own way 
in a capital room of the Hétel de Turin, face 
to face with the beautiful Mediterranean, that 
sparkled and heaved and dimpled a most 
 coquettish welcome. 

I hope I shall never forget the two days I 
passed in fortunate Mentone, for they are 
among the happiest of my life. Except at the 
hours of meals — most excellent these were 
—I spent all my time out of doors, admiring, 
enjoying, and sketching. O, what a feast 
for eyes and soul was there! He who has 
not rambled among the hills and groves of 
that privileged land, beheld the splendors of 
that unrivalled sea and sky—he who has 
not rowed on those lovely waters on a calm 
starry night, when the soft breeze envelops 
everything in an atmosphere of delicious fra- 
grance, when fireflies glitter in the air, and 
the boatman’s song, softened by the distance, 
comes like a mysterious call from another 
world: he who knows not this, knows not 
what voluptuousness there is in the very sense 
of existence. 

At the end of the second day, my sketch- 
book was full to the brim, and I began to 
think of tearing myself away from my Capua. 
My landlord shook his head ominously at this 
announcement. Scouts were sent in all direc- 
tions, but they one and all returned with the 
same answer, that no conveyance, however 
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humble, was to be had; and as to tlie 
coaches, one had passed, filled to suffocation ; 
and for the one expected, enough passengers 
were booked to fill it and another, even if 
they arrived empty. Ah! indeed, the vettu- 
rino’s prophecy was fulfilled ¢o the very let- 
ter. 
There was nothing for it but philosophy, 
80 I girded up my loins for a transit on foot. 
As I was issuing from my room, portmanteau 
on shoulder, my landlord ran against me, so 
hot in haste was he to bring me the news, 
that he had heard of a cart getting ready 
to carry some devotees to the Madonna del 
Laghetto; it might save me some miles’ 
walk, but it-was a very poor conveyance, 
apologized mine host ; ‘and such company, 
most of them mere peasants! such as an Eng- 
lish gentleman perhaps could not sit with ; 
however,”’ . . . Some way or other, we have 
contrived to establish such a character on the 
Continent for squeamishness and fastidious- 
ness, such a horror of every one below us, 
that it might be supposed we were wont only 
to consort with dukes and princes of the 
blood. 

I surprised the landlord most agreeably by 
catching at his offer, and we sallied forth at 
once to secure a place in this godsend of a 
vehicle, which, to be sure, was neither elegant 
nor comfortable, being literally a cart, with 
planks nailed on either side to serve as seats, 
with, however, the blessing of an awning. 
My travelling-companions, eleven in number, 
were all peasant-men and women, in their 
best attire, with the exception of an old 
priest, a young capuchin, and a jolly stout 
fellow in blue velveteen, the usual garb of 
well-to-do farmers, holding on his knees a 
very handsome little girl of about five or six 
years old. 

The conversation was kept up briskly, save 
when some more than usually terrible jerk 
put a forcible stop to it, by throwing all the 
occupants of one side in a heap over their 
vis & vis, which was the case at least once 
every ten minutes. The Madonna, of course, 
and her miracles, were the exclusive theme 
of the incessant talk. Every one had a 
story to relate more wonderful than the last ; 
every one happened to have a son, brother, 
cousin, friend, or at least an acquaintance, 
who had had some narrow escape. A boy 
had fallen from a high tree without breaking 
a limb; a young peasant, given up by the 
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doctor, had miraculously recovered on the ap- 
plication of the image of the Madonna on 
his chest; or a shipwrecked sailor,. on the 
point of drowning, through a prayer to our 
Lady del Laghetto, had been. gently lifted by 
the waves, and desposited safe and sound on 
the shore. Ilere is the substance of one of 
the stories related by our fellow-traveller the 
old priest : 

The heroine was a rich, pious, childless 
lady. who for fifteen years running had never 
omitted making the annual pilgrimage to the 
shrine Del Laghetto, for the purpose of 
asking the Madonna to vouchsate her a son 
and heir; and the son was vouchsafed at 
last, when the applicant had-reached the age 
of forty-eight. A beautiful boy he was, who 
died of the measles, it is true; but what of 
that? Neither the Madonna del Laghetto, 
nor avy other Madonna, could reasonably he 
expected to work two miracles for the same 
person within so short a time. ‘‘ This is why 
I would impress on you, my brethren,”’ con- 
cluded the old padre, by way of a moral to 
his tale, ‘“‘ to have faith; never to grudge 
a sou or two for souls in purgatory; never 
to weary of asking, my brethren, and leave 
the rest to the Madonna. For what does the 
holy text say: ‘ Petite et accipietis, pulsate 
et aperietur vobis.’ ’’ 

‘“‘Spoken like a book!” exclaimed the 
stout jolly fellow on my right, clapping his 
hands in applause: ‘‘ that’s just my mind. 
Here’s my little love, born deaf and dumb ; ”’ 
and the father kissed his little love passion- 
ately. ‘* Did I or do I send for doctors and 
all sorts of quacks to cure her? Not I. I 
know better. The Madonna is to be her 
physican. As soon as we found out her mis- 
fortune, I brought her to the shrine. Did I 
despair? Not abit. I took Marina to the 
shrine the very next year, and the next, and 
the next still; and I shall take her there till 
the Madonna grants me the blessing. IU 
knock and knock, ay, and wrench the door 
open, if necessary. I have made up my mind; 
and we shall see whose head ’s the hardest, 
the Madonna’s or mine.” 

This sort of challenge to the object of his 
warmest adoration was offered in the simplest 
and most natural way possible, and was not 
‘without a touch of pathos. I looked up at 
the speaker in surprise: there were no traces 
of stupidity or brutality about him; on the 
contrary, there was something refined in the 
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expression of his intelligent countenance, 
lighted up as it was by fatherly tenderness, 
as, gently parting the curls on the forehead 
of his darling, he made every effort to amuse 
her.by his pantomime. And I thought with 
dismay on the amount of erroneous ideas 
which must have been forced on this creature 
of God, so far to pervert his moral sense as 
to make him put all his hopes for his ehild’s 
cure in a kind of hand-to-hand struggle with 
the powers above. 

A little. past the height of Turbia, on the 
right, there opens a road which, by gently 
sloping zigzags, leads down the valley to the 
sanctuary. It is wide enough for carriages, 
and kept in good order at the expense of the 
Father Franciscans, I believe — of whose con- 
vent the shrine is a dependence, being, in 
fact, neither more nor less than the little 
church of the convent. The fathers deserve 
some credit for the sound economical notions 
they display in the great care they take to 
smooth the road for the pilgrims. 

We left our springless cart and the three 
poor exhausted animals, which, to my great 
wonder, had dragged us so far on the main 
road, and joined the double living stream 
that was pouring down towards the sanctu- 


The convent looks more like a fortress than 
the dwelling of peaceful monks. It stands 
on an isolated plateau, surrounded on all sides 
by a moat, formed by the bed of a mountain- 
torrent —dry, or nearly so, in summer, but 


@ rushing river in winter. Across this is 
thrown a short massive stone-bridge, the only 
access to the convent. ‘Temporary wooden 
huts and gaily decorated booths, for the ac- 
eommodation of visitors, filled every inch of 
ground on this side of the moat, and swarmed 
with hundreds of motley people. _ 

Had it not been for the peaceful nature of 
the occupations of the crowd —so loud.was 
the din, so martial the look of the men with 
the red caps and red belts —it might have 
been taken for a beleaguering force which has 
pitched its tents, and is watching an oppor- 
tunity tc assault the fort above, Venders of 
wines and eatables, sellers of holy images, 
reliques, and rosaries, tellers of religious le 
gends, mountebanks and empirics, were all 
shouting at the top of their voices, playing 
on the credulity, exciting the passions, or 
satisfying the substantial wants of a host of 
screaming customers. : 
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I sat down in one of the booths, and after 
partaking of some refreshment, which I really 
needed, I turned from the bustle around me 
to gaze on the glories of the departing sun : 
each fold of the mountain on mountain clos- 
ing in the prospect to the north was glowing 
red, while the valleys at the foot were lost 
already in a soft blue mist. The calm and 
solemn grandeur of the landscape at that 
hour, which always brings with it a mingled 
feeling of regret and hope, made the flurry 
and excitement going on at my elbow seem 
still more puerile and aimless. While watch- 
ing the twinkling into view of one star after 
another, I heard a bell toll, and saw, to my 
great surprise, every one, pilgrims and pur- 
veyors, all rise with one accord, as if they had 
received an electric shock —cards, relics, eat- 
ables, and wine-bottles thrown on one side, 
and a general rush made for the stone bridge. 
‘* What ’s the matter?’ asked I of a neigh- 
bor. 

“The presentation of the sick — the Ma- 
donna fa le grazie,’ was the quick answer, 
as he ran off also. This was the particular 
hour, it seems, selected by the Madonna for 
performing her miracles. 

To see a miracle was worth a little squeez- 
ing ; I, therefore, resolved on improving the 
occasion, and joined in the race. I crossed 
the bridge, ran through a little square, up 
some steps, and so into a spacious cloister 
which goes round the church. Here, innu- 
merable silver ex votos glittered on the walls, 
amid rude representations of miracles. Some 
of these last would have been worth copying 
—naiveté and want of perspective making 
them chefs-d’euvre in their way. The throng 
here formed in procession, four or five abreast, 
the sick, with their small or large group of 
kindred and friends, in the front rows. Moy- 
ing slowly round, they all wended their way 
to the church-door, through the open portals 
of which the miraculous statue was seen. 
The blaze of jewels on all parts of the image, 
together with the quantities of lighted wax- 
torches surrounding her, produced a certain 
effect even on me. I was positively dazzled. 
An explosion of admiring ejaculations, of 
broken appeals, of sighs and sobs, mostly 
from the female part of the congregation, 
broke forth at the gorgeous sight — a eoncert 
shrill enough to pierce even the stone ears 
of Nostra Signora del Laghetto; but, never- 


+ 
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theless, overpowered by the rich bass of two 
sceptical blind men, begging for alms on 
either side of the door. Their faith must 
have been languid, indeed, since they pre- 
ferred carrying on their supplications outside, 
at the risk of being flattened against the wall, 
to trying their chances with the Madonna in- 
side. The-cortége took to the right of the 
chapel, and advanced till its front row stood 
opposite the main altar; then it came toa 
full stop, and the presentation of the sick 
began. An old man, with snow-white hair 
and a face like parchment, was hoisted up 
towards the image ; but for the shivering of 
his palsied limbs, the poor creature might 
have been taken for a corpse, 80 unconscious 
did he look. ‘'0, Madonna, fategli la 
grazia !’’ (Grant him the blessing !) screamed 
several voices—‘‘ Fategli la grazia!’’ -re- 
sponded the whole church in chorus. 

“*Tt’s the Madonna going to cure you — 
rouse yourself: have faith; lift up your 
arms to her,’’ cried an old shrivelled peasant- 
woman to the wretched cripple. 

He did try and managed to raise his arms 
a little, but only to let them drop again, 
while his head sunk on his shoulder with a 

**Q, Madonna, it is too cruel,’ 
sobbed the old woman in a state of distraction, 
‘‘ after I have said so many prayers to you, 
and given so many alms on your account. 
You know you can do it, if you like. Ome! 
O me! you know you can.” 

‘* Make another effort,’’ cries a young man 
to the old one. ‘‘ Only say a Salve Regina, 
an Ave—anything you can remember.” 
Alas! it was past the power of the sufferer, 
already covered with cold sweats, to do any- 
thing but tremble and shake ; and he and his 
disconsolate friends must make room for 
another party. 

My jolly friend, the father of the deaf and 
dumb child, with some of his relations whom 
he had met, came forward. Poor Marina 
was duly lifted up, and held towards the 
Virgin, with the customary invocations. It 
was a sad and touching sight, indeed, to 
behold the intelligent little creature join her 
hands, and evidently pray — O, so earnestly ! 
—her eyes distended with eagerness, and, 
in answer to her father’s expressive panto- 
mime, try to speak. Nothing came of it, of 
course, but some uncouth inarticulate sounds, 


which apparently deceived a portion of the 
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more distant spectators, for they began shout- 
ing: ‘‘She speaks! she speaks! A miracle 
—she speaks ! ”’ 

I shall never forget the half-angry, half- 
dejected glance of the father, as he shook his 
head towards the spot whence the shouts 
proceeded. He then looked up at the 
Madonna, made an attempt to address her ; 
but his emotion was too great for utterance 
(lucky it was so), and retired in silence, his 
child clasped to his bosom. 

The third sick presented was a spectral 
young man on crutches, obviously in the 
last stage of consumption. The persons round 
him — mountaineers from their dress— looked 
particularly fierce and excited. They raised 
him up, uttering savage cries “that they 
must have him cured.”? After a moment’s 
pause, they lowered him again, and bade him 
stand and walk without crutches. I saw the 
poor fellow stagger like a drunken man. I 
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heard frantic exclamations of disappointment 
mixed with muttered imprecations. I saw 
fists raised in defiance... . . I could stand 
no more—I was sick at heart, less with the 
shocking exhibition itself, than with the spirit 
in which it was conducted. I literally fled 
from the church, and turned my back on the 
shrine, ab viato. 

The moon shone bright on hill and vale, 
and the starry sky recounted the glories of 
the Lord. The soothing and elevating in- 
fluences of the divine harmonies of creation 
stole over me as I walked, and tuned my soul 
to forbearance. Did the poor people I had 
just seen at the shrine know what they were 
about? Was it cheir fault if they were 
taught no better? And I put my trust for 
them in the Great Mercy — reaching Nice 
at midnight, in a more Christian frame of 
mind than I could have anticipated a few 
hours before. 








Tae Paiosopny or SnrEzinc. —A sneeze 
always indicates that there is something wrong. 
It does not occur in health unless some foreign 
agent irritates the membranes of the nasal pas- 
sages, upon which the nervous filaments are dis- 
tributed. In case of cold, or what is termed 
influenza, these are unduly excitable, and hence 
the repeated sneezings which then occur. The 
nose receives three sets of nerves: the nerves of 
smell, those of feeling, and those of motion. The 
former communicate to the brain the odorous 
properties of substances with which they come 
into contact, in a diffused or concentrated state; 
the second communicate the impressionsof touch ; 
the third move the muscles of the nose, but the 
power of these muscles is very limited. When 
& sneeze occurs, all these faculties are excited in 
a high degree. A grain of. snuff excites the 
olfactory nerves, which despatch to the brain 
the intelligence that ‘‘ Snuff has attacked the 
nostril! °’? The brain instantly sendsa mandate 
through the motor nerves to the muscles, saying, 
** Cast it out !°? and the result is unmistakable. 
So offensive is the enemy besieging the nostril 
held to be, that the nose is not left to its own de- 
fence. It were too feeble toaccomplish this. An 
allied army of muscles join in the rescue; nearly 
one-half of the body arouses against theintruder; 
from the muscles of the lips to those of the abdo- 
men, all unite in the effort for the expulsion of 
the grain of snuff. Let us consider what occurs 
in this instantaneous operation. The lung be- 


comes fully inflated, the abdominal organs are| & 


downwards, and the veil of the palate 
ps down tv form a barrier to the escape of air 
through the mouth, and now all the muscles, 


¢ 


which have relaxed for the purpose, contract 
simultaneously, and force the compressed air 
from the lungs in a torrent out through thenasal 
passages, with the benevolent determination to 
sweep away the particle of snuff which has been 
causing irritation therein. Such, then, is the 
complicated action of a sneeze; and if the first 
effort does not succeed, then follows a second, a 
third, and a fourth; and not until victory is 
achieved, do the army of defenders dissolve their 
compact, and settle down into the enjoyment of 
peace and quietude. 

(This extract is from the Journal of Medical 
Reform, published in New York, and is a little 
bit of philosophy ‘‘ not to be sneezed at.’’] 





A Curiosity or A Boox. —The Washin 
Star states that the Smithsonian Institute has 
succeeded in obtaining for its library a rare and 
valuable book, printed in Low Dutch, and pub- 
lished in 1772. It contains specimens of paper 
from almost every species of fibrous material, and 
even animal substances, and has accounts of the 
experiments made in their manufactory. The 
following materials were employed, and specimens 
are given in the book : — Wasps’ nests, saw dust, 
shavings, moss, sea weed, hop and grape vines, 
hemp, mulberries, aloe leaves, nettles, seeds, 
ground moss, straw, cabbage stems, turf of 
peat, silk plant, fir wood, Indian cern, sugar 
cane, leaves of horse chestnuts, tuiips, linden, 


C. 

The author of the book was Jacob Christian 
Schaffer, an ancestor of Professor Schaffer, one 
of the chief examiners of the U. 8. Patent Office. 





* 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A TRIO OF AMERICAN SAILOR-AUTHORS. 


Awenica has produced three authors, who, 
having acquired their knowledge of sea-life 
in a practical manner,* have written either 
nautical novels or narratives of the highest 
degree of excellence. We allude to 
more Cooper, R. H. Dana, Jun., and Her- 
man Melville, each of whom has written at 
least one book, which is, in our estimation, 
decidedly A 1. Our task here happily is 
not to institute a critical comparison of the 
respective merits-of American and English 
sea-novelists and writers; but we do not 
hesitate incidentally to admit that, to say 
the very least, America worthily rivals us in 
this department of literature. Taking Coop- 
er, for instance, all in all, we question great- 
ly whether any English author excels him as 
& sea-novelist. Our two best are Marryat 
and Michael Scott (‘Tom Cringle’’), but 
they are in some respects essentially inferior 
to Cooper; and although they both have 
very great distinctive merits of their own, in 
what shall we deliberately pronounce them 
superior to the great American? (Turn to 
Dana, and where is the English author, liv- 
ing or dead, who has written a book descrip- 
tive of real foremast life worthy to be com- 

red with ‘* Two Years before the Mast ?’? 

gain, to select only a single work by Her- 
man Melville, where shall we find an English 
picture of man-of-war life to rival his mar- 
vellous ‘“‘ White-Jacket?’’ Tastes and opin- 
ions of course vary, and there may be, and 
doubtless are, able and intelligent critics who 
will dissent from our verdict; but we may 
be permitted to say that we believe very few 
works of nautical fiction and narrative (by 
either English or American authors) exist, 
with which we are not familiar. 

Ere proceeding to consider the peculiar 
and distinguishing excellencies of our three 
American sailor-authors, we would observe 
that, as regards sea-novels, not one realizes 
our idea of what this species’ of literature 
ought to be. A sea-novel, to which we can 
appeal as a standard by which to judge the 
general artistic merits of similar composi- 
tions, is yet, and will, we fear, long con- 
tinue to be, a desideratum. In many so- 
called naval fictions, two-thirds or more of 
the scenes are described as occurring on 
shore, and the actors are more frequently 


* All three, be it observed, have sailed before the mast ; 
for, although Cooper was six years a midshipman in the 
United States Navy, he previously made one or more voy- 
ages as an ordinary ship-boy in a merchantman, See the 
on tae of “Ned Myers,” written by his old mess- 
mate, himself. We speak from memory on this 
er bev having a copy of ‘ Ned Myers” to refer to ; and, 

enough, we read it in the garb of a French trans- 
lation when on board a foreign vessel years ago, and have 
never seen it in the original, A cheap English edition has 
been subsequently issued. 
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landsmen than sailors; and even in the ve 
best works of the class we find not a few 


rchapters occupied by scenes and characters 


which have no connection whatever with the 
sea. A genuine sea story should be evolved 
afloat from first to last; its descriptions 
should be confined to the ocean and its coasts 
— to ships and their management ; its char: 
acters should exclusively be seamen (unless a 
fair heroine be introduced on shipboard) ; 
its episodes and all its incidental materials 
should smack of sea-lifeand adventure — the 
land, and all that exclusively pertains there- 
to, should as much as possible be sunk and 
forgotten! But, it will be asked, has a book 
of this kind yet been written? No, it has 
not. And if the most eminent naval novel- 
ists have not attempted such a performance, 
does not that prove that they considered the 
idea one that eould not be practically carried 
out? So at least it would appear, and very 
successful nautical writers explicitly give 
their testimony against our theory. For ex- 
ample, Captain Chamier—whose ‘ Ben 
Brace’’ and other nautical novels and nar- 
ratives are, by the way, very little inferior to 
Marryat’s—in his * Life of a Sailor,” 
makes the following remark : 


‘¢ The mere evolutions of a ship, the interior 
arrangements, the nautical expressions, would 
soon pall on a landsman. Even Marryat, who 
wrote, in my opinion, the very best naval novel 
ever penned, ‘The King’s Own,’ has found it 
impossible to keep to nautical scenes; and the 
author of the ‘Post Captain,’ a most excellent 
specimen of nautical life, has wisely painted the 
beauty of Cassandra, and made most of the in- 
teresting scenes occur on shore.”’ 


We dissent decidedly from much which 
our gallant friend here maintains. The evo- 
lutions of Cooper’s ships, and the ‘ nautical 
expressions ’’ which he puts in the mouths 
of his characters, do not pall; the ‘ King’s 
Own’ is not the best naval novel that even 
Marryat himself penned; and as to the 
‘¢ Post Captain,’’ we admit .that two or 
three opening chapters of that very coarsely- 
written anonymous work are pretty good, but 
all the rest are unmitigated balderdash ; and 
how it > gare that many editions of such 
a miserable performance found purchasers, 
is a greater mystery to us than a reel ina 
bottle was to our venerable great-grand- 
mother. We must not digress further; but 
we reiterate our firm belief that a nautical 
fiction, strictly written on the plan we have 
proposed, if by a man of genius, would not 
merely be the facile princeps of its class of 
literature, but would delight landsmen as 
much as seamen, and interest all hands to a 
greater degree than any work written on the 
mongrel system of alternately describing life 
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at sea -_ life on shore, which has hitherto|of seamanship so vividly delineated. We 


never noted any technical or professional 


According to an American authori ,Fen-|error on Cooper’s part, and, whatever he 
imore Cooper became a naval novelist through | himself might be practically, he certainly 
the following circumstance: Some literary | was a good seaman theoretically. 


friends were praising Scott’s ‘‘ Pirate,”’ but 


Secondly — Cooper possessed an absolutely 


Cooper laughed at its pretensions to be re-| unparalleled faculty of imparting to his 
‘garded as a sea-story, and said that he would | ships a species of living interest. He, in- 
undertake to produce a work which landsmen | deep, makes a vessel ‘‘ walk the waters like 
would read and appreciate, and which sea-|a thing of life’’; and the reader gradually 
men would admire, for its truthful descrip-| feels an absorbing interest in her motions 
tions of nautical manoouvres, &c. He re-jand her fate as an individual craft. We 
deemed his pledge by writing ‘‘ The Pilot,’”’ | refer to the Arie] in the “ Pilot,” or to'the 
the best and most popular of all his nautical | rover’s ship and the Royal Caroline (in the 
fictions. The — of Cooper, both as a|‘* Red Rover”’) as wonderful instances of 
n 


sea-novelist a 


an unrivalled writer of* ro- | this peculiar talent. 
mances descriptive of life in the woods and 
prairies of America, did not, like rich old | he 


Thirdly — He is unsurpassed in the power 
ssesses to invest the ocean itself with 


wine, improve and ripen with age. After he| attributes of awe-striking sublimity and 
had written less than a dozen works, there | mystery. His mind, in a word, was intense- 
was a manifest falling off both in the con-|ly poetical, and in his earlier works especial- 
ception and execution of his stories; and, | ly, he revels in fine poetical imagery in con- 
although he indefatigably continued to labor | nection with the sea and ships. This is one 


to the last for the entertainment of that|reason why (as we happen to fe his 
public which had once hailed the announce- | works are not so popular with practica 


sea- 


ment of a new work by him with eager in- | men as Captain Marryat’s, for seamen them- ¢, 
terest, his most ardent admirers cared less| selves are generally very prosaic, matter-of- 
and less for each succeeding effort that he | fact mortals, and do not regard their pro- 
put forth. In justice to his memory, let us | fession, nor the ocean, nor shi Ps ina poetical 
observe, that the very high standard which |light. To illustrate some of our prion 
Cooper’s own earlier achievements in nau-| observations, we shall here quote a sm 

tical and other species of fiction had taught | portion of the magnificently-written descrip- 
us to apply to works of their class, itself | tion of the chase of the Royal Caroline by 
operated to his serious disadvantage as re-|the Dolphin, in the ‘‘ Red Rover.” The 


— the later productions of his pen 
o 


r we naturally compared the latter with 
the former, and the result was decidedly un- 


; | time is just previous to daybreak : 
«The lucid and fearful-looking mist which for 


favorable. Yet we are bold to say that even aoe or tudrbertevalesrDanny 6 


the poorest of Cooper’s works possesses con- 
siderable merit in itself; and, had it ap- 


in the north-west, was now driving down upon 
them with the speed of a racehorse. The air 
already lost the damp and peculiar feeling of an 


peared as the production of a new or of an |easterly breeze, and little eddies were begin- 
anonymous writer, might have been better | ning to flutter among the masts — precursors 
received than as the acknowledged work of | of a coming squall. Then o rushing, roaring 


an author of illustrious reputation. 


sound was heard moaning along the ocean, whose 


Cooper’s nautical fictions may be divided | Surface was first dimpled, next ruffled, and 
into three classes as regards their merit. In | finally covered with one sheet of clear, white, and 


the first class we should place the ‘* Pilot’ 


»| spotless foam. At the next instant the power of 


and the ‘Red Rover’; in the second, the the wind fell full on the inert and laboring Bris- 


“Two Admirals,’’ the ‘* Water-witch,”’ and 


tol trader. . . . Happy was it for all who had 


og : life at risk in that defenceless vessel, that she 
Bs. gee = por Ml tain Spike,” : a was not fated to receive the whole weight of the 
, nel wl “|tempest ata blow. The sails fluttered and trem- 

ons,’’ &c. Our task is not to criticize these | pled on their mas: wororag be aoa 


works in detail, but to consider what are the 
distinguishing merits of the author, as man- 


bled on their massive yards, bellying and collaps- 
ing alternately for a minute, and then the rush- 
ing wind swept over them in a hurricane. The 


ifested in a greater or less degree in his | Caroline received the blast dike a stout and buoy- 


various sea fictions. 


ant vessel, yielding readily to its impulse, until 


The first striking quality of Cooper is the | her side lay nearly incumbent on the element in 
admirable clearness and accuracy of his|Which she floated; and then, as if the fearful 


descriptions of the manceuvres, &c., of shi 
Even a landsman who is ignorant, cactionllp 
of such things, must appreciate this, and 


enabled to comprehend, at least in a general 


_ |fabric were conscious of its jeopardy, it seemed 
y to lift its reclining masts again, struggling to 


work its way heavily through the water.’” 
A yet more powerful picture of the ocean 





manner, the object and results of the efforts | during one of its frequent changes, is given 
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. The breeze, which had been so fresh, and which 
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in an earlier part of the same narrative. 
Cooper himself never penned anything more 
striking, more poetical, and yet true to na- 
ture, than the following grand passage : 


*« The dim tracery of the stranger’s form had 
been swallowed by the flood of misty light, which, 
by this time, rolled along the sea like drifting 
vapor, semi-pellucid, preternatural, and seem- 
ingly tangible. The ocean itself seemed admon- 
ished that a quick and violent change was nigh. 
The waves had ceased to break in their former 
foaming and brilliant crests, but black masses 
of the water were seen lifting their surly summits 

inst the eastern horizon no longer relieved by 
their scintillating brightness, or shedding their 
own peculiar and lucid atmosphere around them. 
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had even blown, at times, with a force that 
nearly amounted to a little gale, was lulling and 
becoming uncertain, as though awed by the more 
violent power that was gathering along the bor- 
ders of the sea in the direction of the neighbor- 

continent. Each moment the eastern puffs 
of air lost their strength, and became more and 
more feeble, until, in an incredibly short period, 
the heavy sails were heard flapping against the 
masts —a frightful and ominous calm succeed- 
ing.” 

Now, is not the above a piece of splendid 
descriptive writing? And we can assure our 
landsmen friends that seamen (and any per- 
son of an observant turn, who has had op- 
portunities of beholding and noting the mys- 
terious phenomena of ocean) will bear wit- 
ness to its perfect truth and fidelity. But 
of ten thousand spectators of such a scene. | 
would there be one who could describe it in 
a few lines in such a vivid and masterly man- 
ner as our author has done? 

Fourthly —Cooper’s leading characters 
among the seamen are, in a instances, 
highly-finished portraits, drawn by the hand 
ef a + master; and the reader instinct- 
ively feels that they are not mere conventional 
mariners of the melodramatic school, but 
geauine blue-water salts, who exhibit special 
individual idiosyncracies in addition to the 

characteristics of their class. The 
two finest and most elaborate portraits in the 
entire Cooper sea-gallery are Long Tom Coffin 
in the “‘ Pilot,” and Dick Fid in the ‘‘ Red 
Rover.’”’ In their way, they both are per- 
fect and quite Shakspearian. They never yet 
have been equalled in naval fiction, nor do 
we think they ever will be surpassed. 

Cooper's sea-novels have several distin- 
guishing peculiarities besides those we have 
already pointed out. It is worth observing, 


that they rarely exhibit anything like an 
artistic Rot — nd we like them none the 


-worse for that— but in nearly mapa instance 
‘their interest is concentrated on a long chase 
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or two ships) and the incidents natural] 
t 


arise out of this single leading feature, whic 
may be termed Cooper’s forte, and which he 
exhibits also in most of his Indian stories. 
In one work, however, **The Two Admi- 
rals,”’ Cooper attempts to ‘‘ deal with the 
profession on a large scale,’’ to use tar awn 
words, by detailing the manceuvree » 4eets, 
Able as are some of the scenes, we t=nk the 
experiment a decided failure on the whole, 
and do not marvel at this, for obvious reasons. 
Cooper himself seems to have been aware of 
the dubious nature of his undertaking, and 
to have had misgivings as to his probable 
success. He remarks in his preface that 
** among all the sea-tales that the last twenty 
years have produced, we know of none in 
which the evolutions of fleets have formed 
any material feature Every writer 
of romance appears to have carefully ab- 
stained from dealing with the profession on 
a large scale.’’ 

And rightly abstained, say we! as, accord- 
ing to our private theory, nautical fiction 
ought to be legitimately confined to one or 
two vessels; for to bring whole fleets into 
action is to trespass unwarrantably on the 
domain of history, if real events are de- 
scribed, in which case facts are ever preferable 
to fiction ; and it is rather absurd to expect 
that any reader of proper taste can enjoy an 
account of the manceuvres and battles of 
hostile fleets, if wholly imaginary. 

The second of our Trio is Dana, the author 
of “Two Years before the Mast’? *—a 
book which alone has made him renowned 
throughout the world. Well can we recal 
the intense, the absorbing interest with which 
we read this work on its first appearance. 
Our copy is prefaced by extracts from the 
criticism of the New York ‘‘ Knickerbocker.” 
One passage we shall introduce here, on ac- | 
count of its poetic truthfulness. ‘ We have 
ourselves,’’ says old Knickerbocker, ‘risen 
from the discussion of this volume with a 
new sense of the sublime in nature — witha 
more enlarged conception of the vastness of 
the ‘ gray and melancholy wastes’ of ocean 
which spread around earth’s isles and cont 
nents, upon which the early dawn breaks 
and daylight fades alike ; where the almost 
living vessel, swift-sailing, drops in the dis- 
tant wave the Southern Cross, the Magellan 
Clouds, the wild and stormy Cape; where, 
unlike the travel of the land, which at most 
conquers a narrow horizon after horizon, 
each succeeding night the homeward ship 


* We believe that the only other work of which he is the 
author is the “Seaman’s Manual ” (as it is called in the 
English edition, but in America it is entitled the “‘ Seaman’s 
Friend”), a practical handbook for seamen, and, of course, 
in @ great measure a compilation. ten a copy of 
it, and consider it an excellent and ‘Valuable work of the 
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(the reader’s attention being riveted on one | king. 
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sinks some celestial constellation in the back- 
ward distance, raising another ‘ landmark 
of the heavens’ in the onward waste of 
mingled sea and sky.’’ We call that a bit 
of fine appreciatory criticism. 

Dana’s book is truly sui generis —no 
‘Voice from the Forecastle,’’ no ‘ Sailor’s 
Life at Sea,’’ worthy of the theme, had pre- 
viously appeared, and none has been pub- 
lished subsequently. The work is, therefore, 
literally unique. It were hard to say whether 
landsmen or seamen read this extraordinary 
production with greater avidity. We re- 
member that in Liverpool alone, when the 
first English reprint — Moxon’s edition, we 
believe — appeared, two thousand copies were 
sold in a single day, nearly all of which, as 
we understood, were purchased by seamen. 
Of course these men bought and read the 
book.with a view to learn what was said of 
their calling by one of themselves, and capi- 
tal critics has would undoubtedly be! As 
for ldndsmen, the work was to them a spe- 
cies of revelation — it opened up a novel and 
hitherto unknown (or, at best, but partially 
known) profession, and the interest it ex- 
cited was naturally proportionate. The 
book is really what its title indicates; and 
from the sensible, modest, manly preface, to 
the grave and highly suggestive concluding 
chapter (a general and exceedingly valuable 
essay on the condition of seamen, and the 
ode in which their hard lot may be ame- 
liorated) there is not asingle page which 
does not contain excellent matter. ‘The style 
of writing is very good in a mere literary 
sense, and well adapted to the subject. No 
one can read half-a-dozen pages without feel- 
ing that the narrative is perfectly trustwor- 
thy and matter-of-fact. The author, indeed, 
occasionally dwells rather tediously and ver- 
bosely on some details of sea-life— that is, 
he does so in the estimation of practical 
seamen, as we can personally vouch — but 
perhaps these very passages are read with as 
much or even greater interest than any oth- 
ers by landsmen ; for we cordially and en- 
tirely agree with Dana’s own remark in his 
preface, that ‘‘ plain matters-of-fact in rela- 
tion to customs and habits of life new to us, 
and descriptions of life under new aspects, 
act upon the inexperienced through the imag- 
ination, so that we are hardly aware of our 
want of technical knowledge. Thousands 
read the escape of the American frigate 
through the British channel, and the chase 
and wreck of the Bristol trader in the Red 
Rover, and follow the minute nautical ma- 
neuvres with breathless interest, who do not 
know the name of a rope in the ship, and, 
perhaps, with none the less admiration and 
enthusiasm for their want of acquaintance 
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with the professional detail.’’ Our experi- 
ence amply bears out this opinion of Dana. 

With little, indeed, that merits censure, 
or eyen objection, Dana’s work can hardly 
be overpraised in many respects, for it is a 
superlatively good one, abounding with deep- 
ly interesting and highly instructive infor- 
mation, interspersed with remarks and re- 
flections at once acute, original, suggestive, 
and intrinsically valuable. It is a book 
which any man living might, indeed, have 
been proud to have written. We would 
willingly say more concerning it, but so 
enormously has it been circulated, that we 
presume nearly all our readers must be thor- 
oughly familiar with its animated pages. 
We would therefore merely make one re- 
mark, and that is, we do not think any 
writer excels Dana in graphic ability to de- 
scribe nautical scenes with technical accu- 
racy and surprising clearness of minute yet 
spirited detail: and in reading any of his 
vivid pictures of life before the mast, our 
interest is materially heightened by the 
knowledge that all is real—all is truly 
descriptive of what actually happened. As 
Dana says in his preface, his design was ‘‘ to 

resent the life of a common sailor at sea as 
it really is—the light and the dark to- 
gether.”” We have already said that no 
work of the same kind of equal merit has 
yet appeared, and we can safely assert that 
none ever will appear until pret apie. 
man, who has been as well educated, an 
possesses as much literary talent as Dana, 
serves before the mast, and favors the world 
with a vigorous, faithful, and modest narra- 
tive of his experience of forecastle life. We 
shall gladly hail the advent of Dana the 
Second ! 

Herman Melville completes our Trio. A 
friend has informed us that ‘‘ Herman Mel- 
ville” is merely a nom de plume, and if so, 
it is only of a piece with the mystification 
which this remarkable author dearly loves 
to indulge in from the first page to the last 
of his works. We think it highly probable 
that the majority of our enteah are only 
familiar with his earliest books; but, as we 
have read them all carefully (excepting his 
last production, ‘ Israel Potter,” which is 
said to be mediocre), we shall briefly refer to 
their subjects seriatim, ere we consider the 

eneral characteristics of his style. His first 
ooks were ‘*Qmoo”’ and ‘ »” which 
uite startled and puzzled the reading world. 
he ablest critics were for some time unable 
to decide whether the first of these vivid 
pictures of life in the South Sea Islands was 
to be regarded as a mere dextrous Action, or 
as .a narrative of real adventures, described 
in glowing, picturesque, and romantic lan- 
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ge; but, when the second work Dyer 
ere could no longer exist any doubt that, 
although the author was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Marquesas and other 
islands, and might introduce real incidents 
and real characters, yet that fiction so largely 
entered into the composition of the books, 
that they could not be regarded as matter-of- 
fadt narratives. Both these works contain a 
few opening chapters, descriptive of foremast- 
life in whaling-ships, which are exceedingly 
interesting and striking. 

Melville’s next work was entitled ‘ Red- 
burn,”’ and professed to be the autobiograph- 
ical description of a sailor-boy’s first voyage 
across the Atlantic. It contains some clever 
chapters; but very mach of the matter, es- 
pecially that portion relative to the adven- 
tures of the young sailor in Liverpool, Lon- 
don, &c., is outrageously improbable, and 
cannot be read either with pleasure or profit. 
This abortive work — which neither obtained 
nor deserved much success — was followed 
by “* Mardi; and a Voyage Thither.”’ Here 
we are once more introduced to the lovely 
and mysterious isles of the vast Pacific, and 
their half-civilized, or, in some cases, yet 
heathen and barbarous, aborigines. The 
reader who takes up the book, and reads the 
first half of volume one, will be delighted 
and enthralled by the original and exceed- 
ingly powerful pictures of sea-life, of a novel 
and exciting nature, but woful will be his 
disappointment as he readson. We hardly 
know how to characterize the rest of the 
book. It consists of the wildest, the most 
improbable, nay, impossible, series of ad- 
ventures amongst the natives, which would 
be. little better than insane ravings, were it 
not that we dimly feel conscious that the 
writer intended to introduce a species of 
biting political satire, under grotesque and 
incredibly extravagant disguises. Moreover, 
the language is throughout gorgeously poet- 
ical, full of energy, replete with the most 
beautiful metaphors, and crowded with the 
most brilliant fancies, and majestic and 
melodiously sonorous sentences. But all the 
author’s unrivalled powers of diction, all 
his wealth of fancy, all his exuberance of 
imagination, all his pathos, vigor, and ex- 
quisite graces of style, cannot prevent the 
judicious reader from laying down the book 
with a weary sigh, and an inward pang of 

t that so much rare and lofty talent has 
been wilfully wasted on a theme which not 
anybody can fully understand, and which 

. will inevitably repulse nine readers out of 
ten, by its total want of human interest and 
Aye . It is, in our estimation, one of 
-the saddest, most melancholy, most deplor- 
able and humiliating perversions of genius 
of a high order in the inglish language. 
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Next in order— if we recollect rightly as 
to the date of publication — came “ White 
Jacket; or the World in a Man-of-war.”’ 
This is, in our opinion, his very best work. 
He states in the preface that he served a 
year before the mast in the United States 
frigate, Neversink, joining her ata port in 
the Pacific, where he had been left by —or 
deserted from, for we do not clearly compre- 
hend which —a whaling-ship, and that the 
work is the result of his observations on 
board, &e. We need hardly say that the 
name Neversink is fictitious ; but, from vari- 
ous incidental statements, we can easily learn 
that the real name of the frigate is the Unit- 
ed States—the very same ship that ca 
tured our English frigate Macedonian in the 
year 1812.* The Macedonian, we believe, 
is yet retained in the American navy. 
‘“‘ White Jacket”’ is the best picture of life 
before the mast in a ship of war ever yet 
given to the world. The style is most excel- 
cellent — occasionally very eccentric and 
startling, of course, or it would not be Her- 
man Melville’s, but invariably energetic, 
manly, and attractive, and not unfrequently 
noble, eloquent, and deeply impressive. We 
could point out a good many instances, how- 
ever, where the author has borrowed remark- 
able verbal expressions, and even incidents, 
from nautical books almost unknown to the 
general reading public (and this he does 
withouta syllable of acknowledgment). Yet 
more, there are one or two instances where 
he describes the frigate as being manceuvred 
in a way that no practical seaman would 
commend — indeed, in one case of the kind 
he writes in such a manner as to shake our 
confidence in his own practical knowledge 
of seamanship. We strongly suspect that 
he can handle a pen nen better than a 
marlingspike — but we may be wrong in our 
conjecture, and shall be glad if such is the 
case. At any rate, Herman Melville himself 
assures us that he has sailed before the mast 
in whalers, and in a man-of-war, and it is 
certain that his information on all nautical 
subjects is most extensiveand accurate. Take 
it all in all, ‘‘ White Jacket ’’ is an aston- 
ishing production, and contains much writ- 
ing of the highest order. 

The last work we have to notice is a large 
one, entitled ‘* The Whale,”’ and it is quite 
as eccentric and monstrously extravagant in 
many of its incidents as even ‘ Mardi;” 


* It was no disgrace to the British flag. The United 
States rated as a 44-gun frigate, but mounted 28 on a broad- 
skle, carrying 864 Ibs.; her tonnage was 1533; her crew 
474 men. The Macedonian (a new ship) was of 38 guns, 
having a broadside weight of metal of only 528 lbs., and & 
crew of 254 men and 35 boys. The Macedonian fought 
most gallantly, and only struck when she had sustained the 
frightful loss of 36 killed and 68 wounded. Her opponent, 


in fact, like other American —— of the time, was just 
a line-of-battle-ship in diaguise ! 
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but it is, nevertheless, a very valuable book, 
on account of the unparalleled mass of in- 
formation it contains on the subject of the 
peared and capture of the great and terrible 
cachalot, orsperm-whale. Melville describes 
himeelf as having made more than one cruise 
in a South-sea-whaler ; and supposing this 
to have been the fact, he must nevertheless 
have laboriously consulted all the books 
treating in the remotest degree on the habits, 
natural history, and mode of capturing this 
animal, which he could obtain, for such an 
amazing mass of accurate and curious infor- 
mation on the subject of the sperm-whale as 
is comprised in his three volumes could be 
found in no other single work — or perhaps 
in no half-dozen works — in existence. We 
say this with the greater confidence, because 
we have written on thesperm-whale ourselves, 
and have consequently had occasion to con- 
sult the best works in which it is described. 
Yet the great, undeniable merits of Melville’s 
book are obscured and almost neutralized by 
the astounding quantity of wild, mad pas- 
sages and entire chapters with which it is 
interlarded. Those who have not read the 
work cannot haveany conception of the reck- 
less, inconceivable extravagancies to which 
we allude. Nevertheless, the work is through- 
out splendidly written, in a literary sense ; 
and some of the early chapters contain what 
we know to be most truthful and superla- 
tively-excellent sketches of out-of-the-way 
life and charactets in connection with the 
American whaling trade. 

To give a fair idea of Herman Melville’s 
powerful and striking style, when he conde- 
scends to restrain his exuberant imagination, 
and to write in what we may cali his natural 
mood, we request the reader’s attention to a 
short extract or two which we select from 
“White Jacket.”” We must premise that 
the frigate is overtaken by an awful gale at 
midnight, when off ‘the pitch’? of Cape 
Horn, and is in a position of imminent dan- 
ger. The boatswain called all hands to 
take in sail : 


‘Springing from our hammocks,”’ says Mel- 
ville, ‘ we found the frigate leaning over to it so 
steeply that it was with difficulty we could climb 
the ladders leading to the upperdeck. Here the 
scene was awful. The vessel seemed to be sail- 
ing on her side. The maindeck guns had several 
days previously been run in and housed, and the 
port-holes closed; but the lee carronades on the 
quarterdeck and forecastle were plunging through 
the sea, which undulated over them in milkwhite 
billows of foam. With every lurch to leeward, 
the yard-arm-ends seemed to dip into the sea; 
while forward, the spray dashed over the bows 
i cataracts, and drenched the men who were 
on the fore-yard. By this time, the deck was 
all alive with the whole strength of the ship’s 


mostly clinging to the weather bulwarks. The 
occasional phosphorescence of the yeasty sea cast 
a glare upon their uplifted faces, as a night’s 
fire in a populous city lights up the panic-stricken 
crowd. . . . The ship’s bows were now butting, 
battering, ramming, and thundering over and 
upon the head seas, and, with a horrible wallow- 
ing sound, our whole hull was rolling in the 
trough of the foam. The gale came athwart the 
deck, and every sail seemed bursting with its 
wild breath. All the quartermasters, and several 
of the forecastlemen, were swarming round the 
double-wheel on the quarterdeck. Some were 
jumping up and down with their hands on the 
spokes; for the whole helm and galvanized keel 
were fiercely feverish with the life imparted to 
them by the tempest.”’ 

The words we have italicized strike us as 
being intensely poetical, and adapted to con- 
vey a vividly truthful idea of the state of.a 
ship desperately battling with a powerful 
gale. We have ourselves repeatedly noted, 
when at sea during a gale, how ‘ the whole 
helm ”’ (by which is meant the rudder, tiller, 
wheel, steering-barrel, &c.) vibrated in such 
a manner, that one could judge from that 
alone of the position of the vessel and the 
manner in which the seas struck her, and 
also the manner in which she bore herself ; 
and not only did the helm, but also the whole 
fabric of the ship, feel ‘fiercely feverish 
with life,”” and almost a sentient thing, con- 
scious of her jeopardy, and of the necessity 
of bravely stragghin with the tempest. The 
landsman may possi y think we are indulg- 
ing in wild, fanciful rhapsodies ; but we ap- 
peal to every seaman who possesses a spark 
of sensibility and of imagination, and he 
will tell you that what Melville has asserted, 
and what we assert, is literally true, but 
must be felt to be understood. 

We must give yet another and more char- 
acteristic ‘‘ taste of the quality ”’ of our 
favorite — for, with all his faults, we can 
truly say, ‘* Melville, we love thee still.!”’ 
We will select our final specimen from the 
last chapter of ‘“‘ White Jacket.” When 
the frigate draws nigh to port, at the expiry 
of her long three years’ cruise, and strikes 
soundings ‘* by the deep nine! ’’ the seaman- 
author thus describes the feelings of himself 
and messmates : 

**Itis night. The mearre moon is in her last 
quarter — that betokens the end of a cruise that 
is passing. But the stars look forth in their 
everlasting brightness—and that is the ever- 
lasting, glorious Future, forever beyond us. 
We maintopmen are all aloft in the top; and 
round our mast we circle, a brother-band, hand- 
in-hand, all spliced together. We have reefed 
the last topsail; trained the last gun; blown the 
last match; bowed to the last blast; been tranced 
in the last calm. We have mustered our kst 
round the capstan; been rolled to grog the last 





gompany — five hundred men, officers and all— 


time; for the last time swung in our hammocks; 
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for the last time turned out atthe sea-gull call of 
the watch. . . . Hand-in-hand we topmates 
stand, rocked in our Pisgah-top. And over the 
starry waves, and broad out into the blandly 
blue, boundless night, spiced with strange sweets 
from the long-sought land —the whole long cruise 
predestinated ours, though often in tempest time 
we almost refused to believe in that far distant 
shore —— ”’ 

But here Melville begins to hold forth in his 
favorite mystical form, and so we shall break 


off. 

Perhaps we have so far indicated our opin- 
ion of the merits and demerits of Herman 
Melville, in the course of the foregoing re- 
marks, that it is hardly necessary to state it 
ina more general way. Yet, in conclusion, 
we may stim up our estimate of this singular 
author in a few short sentences. He is a 
man of genius — and we intend this word to 
be understood in its fullest literal sense — 
one of rare qualifications, too; and we do 
not think there is any living author who 
rivals him in his peculiar powers of describ- 
ing scenes at sea and sea-life in a manner at 
once tical, forcible, accurate, amd, above 
all, original. But it is his style that is orig- 
inal rather than his matter. He has read 
prodigiously on all nautical subjects — naval 

istory, narratives of voyages and ship- 
wrecks, fictions, &c. — and he never scruples 


to deftly avail himself of these stores of in- 
formation. He undoubtedly is an original 
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thinker, and’ boldly and unreservedly ex- 

resses his opinions, often in a way that 
irresistibly startles and enchains the interest 
of the reader. He possesses amazing powers 
of expression — he can be terse, copious, elo- 
quent, brilliant, imaginative, poetical, satiri- 
eal, pathetic, at will. He is never stupid, 
never dull ; but, alas! he is often mystical and 
unintelligible—not from any inability to 
express himself, for his writing is pure, man- 
ly English, and a child can always under- 
stand what he says, but the ablest critic can- 
not always tell what he really means; for 
he at times seems to construct beautiful 
and melodious sentences only to conceal his 
thoughts, and irritates his warmest admirers 
by his provoking, deliberate, wilful indul- 
gence in wild and half-insane conceits and 
rhapsodies. These observations apply main- 
ly to his latter works, ‘* Mardi” and ‘* The 
Whale,’’ both of which he seems to have 
composed in an opium dream ; for in no 
other manner can we understand how they 
could have been written. 

Such is Herman Melville! a man of whom 
America has reason to be proud, with all 
his faults; and if he does not eventually 
rank as one of her greatest giants in liter- 
ature, it will be owing not to any lack of 
innate genius, but solely to his own incor- 
rigible perversion of his rare and lofty 
gifts. 





DRINK AND AWAY. 
BY REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL. 


There is a beautiful rill in Barbary, received 
into a large basin, which bears a name signify- 
ing ‘‘ Drink and away !”’ from the great danger 
of meeting with rogues and assassins. 


Up, pilgrim and rover, 
Redouble thy haste ! 

Nor rest thou till over 
Life’s wearisome waste. 

Ere the wild forest ranger, 
Thy footsteps betray 

To trouble and danger — 
O, drink and away ! 


Here lurks the dark savage 
By night and by day, 

To rob and to ravage, 
Nor scruples to slay. 

He waits for the slaughter — 
The blood of his prey 

Shall stain the still water — 
Then drink and away ! 





With toil though thou languish, 
The mandate obey ; 

Spur on, though in anguish, — 
There ’s death in delay ! 

No bloodhound want-wasted 
Is fiercer than they ; 

Pass by it untasted, 
Or drink and away ! 


Though sore be the trial, 
Thy God is thy stay, — 

Though deep the denial, 
Yield not in dismay ; 

But, rapt in high vision, 
Look on to the day 

When the fountains Elysian 
Thy thirst shall allay. 


There shalt thou forever 
Enjoy thy repose, 

Where life’s gentle river 
Eternally flows; 

Yea, there shalt thou rest thee 
Forever and aye, 

With none to molest thee — 
Then drink and away ! 
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From The Times, 8 Jan. 
KARS. 

Ovr correspondent at Constantinople, in 
the letter which we publish to-day, gives 
some interesting particulars of the heroic 
defence of Kars, which, if possible, increase 
our regret that its brave garrison and its 
noble at Hn did not meet a more worthy 
fate. Leaving, however, what is now, un- 
happily, beyond recall, we may with more 
advantage consider the nature of the country 
which must one day be the scene of a stub- 
born contest, and the prospects of the next 
campaign. The Russians may be looked 
upon as holding a long line of positions in 
defence of their Asiatic provinces. Their 
extreme left is now strengthened by the 
capture of the Turkish fortress, and the 
command of a great extent of country to the 
west and north. Their right rests upon the 
spurs of the Caucasus, which strike off south- 
ward from the great chain, and merge into 
the Armenian district of mountains. The 
Suramin Pass, which defends Tiflis and the 
valley of the Cyrus, is the most important 

sition in this part of their line, while be- 
ore it, at a distance of some 70 miles, is 
Kutais, which will probably be strongly forti- 
fied long before the allies are in a condition 
to invest it. Between Kutais and Kars is the 
pashalic of Akhaltzik, a region of wood and 
mountain, thinly peopled and ill suited to be 
the theatre of offensive warfare. It almost 
follows as a necessity that an allied army 
—— for the conquest of Transcaucasia 
should attack the Russians at one of the 
two extreme points, with a view either to the 
reduction of Gumri or to a direct march on 
Tiflis. With respect to a campaign in 
Armenia for the recapture of Kars there are 
strong reasons for hesitation. All that before 
told against the Russians is now in their 
favor. They are on the defensive ; they hold 
not only Kars, but the Soghanli Mountains, 
across which the road from Erzeroum passes 
at a height of 4,000 feet above the sea. 
From a mere glance at the map one is apt to 
inquire why Erzeroum should always be 
spoken of as on the road from Kars to the 
sea. It stands to the south-west of the cap- 
tured fortress, is equally inland, and far 
away from the Russian frontier and the parts 
where the war is carried on. But it must be 
observed that in that Alpine region the 
nearest way is often closed by insurmountable 
obstacles. The chains of hills run at right 
angles between Batoum and Kars ; the passes 
are at very great heights above the sea, and 
filled during nearly the whole year by the 
snows which have drifted down from the 
loftier peaks. Furthermore, the descent 
from the plateau is very precipitous towards 
the north, and an army ‘rom Batoum would 
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find almost hopeless the difficulties of trans- 
porting artillery, shot, and shell for the pur- 
poses of a prolonged siege. 

So impracticable is the route from Batoum 
that even the tide of inland commerce ‘passes 
along the circuitous channel of Trebizonde 
and Erzeroum. The road between these two 
places turns the most difficult ranges, and is 
accordingly chosen by the caravans even for 
the traffic with the Russian provinces. Omer 
Pasha in earlier years distinguished himself 
highly in mountain warfare. That Moura- 
vieff gave him credit for the ability to pass 
the mountain barriers that lie between 
Batoum and Kars is evident from the attack 
in September, and the despatch in which the 
defeated General explained it. ‘* Having 
learned,’’ wrote Mouravieff, ‘that Omer 
Pasha was with a large force at Batoum, I 
judged it necessary to attack at once.” It 
may be said that the Russian thus told his 
adversary what it would be best for him to 
do, and that it would be wise to follow up a 
move that had had such’ immediate and 
striking effects. But Mouravieff, perhaps, 
did not &now the weakness of the Turkish 
army. Even now it is difficult to understand 
that it should have been so ill provided. A 
loan had been raised and money was not 
wanting, the powers of the General were 
ample, and a Mushir is not generally scrupu- 
lous in making requisitions. ‘Transports 
were in readiness; even the Turkish vessels 
of war had been turned into troop and pro- 
vision ships. But the fact, though unex- 

lained, is not the less certain, that the 

urkish army was destitute of the means 
which alone could render possible so hazard- 
ous a march across the ridges of Lazistan. 
The invested city fell, and its reconquest is a 
task for the futere. 

Should an advance on Kars be resolved on, 
it is probable that the longer but easier route 
of Erzeroum must be adopted. It must be 
remembered that Kars is as much defended 
by climate as Cronstadt. The world will 

robably never know the losses of Mouravieff 
in his relentless blockade, and yet the Rus- 
sians had been for months on the spot, and 
were in the neighborhood of their own re- 
sources. The allies will have to march against 
the new Russian stronghold through a de- 
vastated country, where operations are onl 
possible from June to September. It is o 
the greatest necessity that in such an enter- 
_ the road by which men and supplies are 

rought should be open as long as possible, 
It is only the route by Erzeroum and Trebi- 
zonde which fulfils these conditions. 

But it is probable that no skilful soldier 
will advise the repetition of an Armenian 
campaign. When Omer Pasha went to 
Suchum-Kaleh he commenced a campaign 
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which certainly was not for the relief of 
Kars. We may almost believe that the Turk- 
ish General saw the impossibility of a rescue, 
and was content to trace the outline of a 
more extended plan. A war for the destruc- 
tion of the Russian power in Asia must be 
carried on in the regions into which Omer 
Pasha made his sudden advance. There, at 
least, we have in our neighborhood a popula- 
tion of mountaineers which has always strug- 
led against the Russian yoke. Even though 
zeorgia might not be conquered, nor the 
Muscovite frontier driven back behind the 
Caucasus, yet the warlike tribes between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian might be restored 
to their former independence, and the work 
of a quarter of a century made fruitless in a 
single year. Yet it is no light enterprise to 
drive a forewarned foe from a country of 
rocks and ravines, in which he has been ac- 
customed to plant a new fortress at every 
new step of conquest. We have been two 
years thinking and talking of the Crimea, 
and yet how little is known of its interior 
and the obstacles we may meet! Compared 
with the Crimea, these Asiatic regions may 
be called unknown lands. Even the Russian 
military maps, it is said, give no correct idea 
of the country. There are other reasons 
which should induce caution and dissuade 
from any hasty enterprise. In a little pe- 
ninsula hardly more than 100 miles long we 
find ourselves at a loss for effective land trans- 
port. Who knows whether the British army, 
even if unopposed, could march to Bakshi- 
verai, 20 miles off? But an Asiatic campaign 
might cause Hannibal or Napoleon to look 
ve. Tosurmount the lofty ridges of these 
fastern Alps will demand resources which 
may be supplied, but not without deep fore- 
thought and long preparation. Should the 
Ozar persist in an obstinate contest against 
Europe, the time will assuredly come when 
these hard-won possessions will be endan- 
red by the Western arms. It is here that 
ussian territory can be most effectually cur- 
tailed and Russian influence most conspic- 
uously nullified. It is for these reasons that 
we would see such a war cautiously and 
scientifically approached, and almost look 
upon the fate of the late foray as a benefit, 
from the warning it has given us. 


From the Times’ Correspondent. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, Dec. 27. 

Kars, the commission named to inquire 
into the state of affairs in Asia, and the 
councils of war held at the Seraskierat, still 
exclusively occupy attention, so that even 
the rumors of peace which every post brings 
us from Europe, do not excite so. much in- 

terest as they would at other times, 
The arrival of Dr. Sandwith, and the par- 
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ticulars of the siege which reach us daily, 
have given quite a tragic character to the 
history of Asia during the last two months. 
Hitherto only the general features of heroism 
on one side and villany on the other were 
known ; but now we see by degrees the 
dramatis persone appearing and speaking 
for themselves. If one listens to this trag- 
edy, one can scarcely believe that it is not 
fiction. The despised Turkish army of Asia, 
that rabble about which everybody seemed 
to despair, is converted, by the energy and 
moral superiority of a few officers, into a 
heroic little band, whose discipline, put to 
the severest test by famine and despair, 
cannot be surpassed by the first soldiers in 
the world. Although numbers were daily 
dying from starvation, no excesses occurred ; 
in the batteries, where there were always 
three days’ provisions, the famished sentry 
paced about within reach of them, without 
allowing himself to be overcome by the 
temptation. It was the story of Tantalus a 
thousand times, but more nobly, repeated, 
for it was moral courage, not physical im- 
possibility, which prevented them from sat- 
isfying the cravings of hunger. The inhab- 
itants themselves were scorcely behind the 
troops in the display of unselfishness. While 
they had anything left themselves, they shared 
voluntarily with their defenders, and deprived 
themselves even of their beds to give comfort 
to some poor fellows in the hospital. 

The population of Kars is, for the most 
part, composed of Turkish Georgians, who, 
having, before the organization of the Nizam, 
been often called upon to defend the town 
and the frontiers, preserve a traditional 
bravery. The only black sheep among them 
were the Kara Kalpaks, a Turkoman tribe 
settled in the town and its environs. These 
latter served both sides. They were of great 
help to the Russians in the transport of pro- 
visions and material, but, at the same time, 
they used to be in constant communication 
with the town, and bring news of the enemy. 
Now and then a horseman used to appear 
before the ramparts, and fire off his gun as a 
signal ; when some one came out to meet 
him, he first expressed his doubt about his 
being a Mussulman, and only when he heard 
the profession of Mahometan faith did he 
believe hisnews. Thena kind of sham fight 
took place to blind the eyes of prowling 
Cossacks — pistols were fired off, and the 
horseman disappeared. 

General Williams’ intention had always 
been to cut through the enemy when every 
hope of relief had disappeared; but the 
letters which he continued to receive up to 
the last moment, especially from Selim Pasha, 
of Erzeroum, made him hope and persevere ; 
and when at last the futility of all these 
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promises dawned upon him, it was too late 
for such a resolution. A council was held 
te discuss the possibility of this last remedy ; 
and Kerim Pasha, —one of the best and 
bravest of the Turkish commanders, — did 
not hesitate to declare that the emaciated 
soldiers, even with the courage of despair, 
could not march with their muskets for a 
mile without sinking under the load, and 
the nearest Russian forces were at four miles’ 
distance from the town. One may imagine 
what point exhaustion had reached, when, 
some time before the surrender, a body of 
Cossacks with two guns approached one of 
the forts, and began to throw shells into it, 
and of all the guard only three men were 
able to crawl to their post. Had the Rus- 
sians known the exact state of things, they 
could have taken the town without resistance. 

While in the town all were vieing with 
each other in perseverance and self-sacrifice, 
meanness and selfishness seemed to be the 
order of the day without. In spite of all 
indications of an approaching movement on 
the side of the Russians, and with all the 
facilities afforded for providing the town 
with everything necessary in the beginnin 
of the siege, the grossest neglect prevaile 
in every department. 

First, as regards the munitions of war, it 
will be scarcely credited that only three 
days’ ammunition was in the town for the 
guns of position. The secret was well kept, 
and the Russians will have discovered it only 
after taking possession of the town, fur, had 
they known it, they would certainly have 
made a few successive false attacks, which 
would have soon exhausted the ammunition 
of all the heavy guns. And this was the 
case in a frontier town, exposed every mo- 
ment to an attack of the enemy, while moun- 
tains of ammunition encumbered the maga- 
tines at Erzeroum and Trebizonde! Halett 
Bey, the Chief of the Ordnance Department 
of the Asiatic army, is under inquiry in con- 

uente. 

The starvation which led to the final sur- 
tender of the garrison in less than four 
months tells its own tale. An exposed for- 
tress like Kars, the key of the surroundin 
country, ought to have had at least one, i 
not two years’ provisions in it, while the 

Trison received even in the second month 

alf, and in the end a quarter of a ration. 
Tahir Pasha, the defterdar, or commissary- 
general, is accountable for it. Notwith- 
standing repeated requisitions from General 
Williams, from the very beginning he found 

retexts for refusing. Had it been left to 

im, the town would have been absolutely 
without any provisions at all at the begin- 
mes the investment ; fortunately, Gene- 
tal Williams took the matter into his own 


hands, and thus was enabled to hold out so 
long; but the difficulties thrown in his way 
were such that, with all his energy, he could 
not complete his arrangements. While the 
garrison of Kars was starving, the defterdar, 
seized by an unaccountable economical fit, 
bargained with the muleteers, and insisted 
on a difference of a few paras, the result of 
which was that no bargain was concluded at 
all. Plenty of grain was in the stores of Erze- 
roum, but the pretext was the want of ani 
mals to carry it. There are, however, num- 
berless donkeys in the town, and when it was 
proposed to employ them the defterdar’s ob- 
jection was that it would be a shame to em 
ploy donkeys for the Commissariat of the Im- 
perial army. During the siege itself there 
were persons who offered to take grain to 
Kars at their own risk, and again economical 
pretexts prevented this. 

In the medical department likewise pecu- 
lation had left the town utterly unprovided. 
It was not the quantity about which one 
would complain, but the quality, for hun- 
dreds of cases arrived containing the most 
useless drugs, while all essential things were 
not provided. Instead of the instruments 
necessary for field surgery, cases containin 
obtsetric instruments came out in quanti- 
ties; cosmetics and other curious medicines, 
enough for the whole population of Asia 
Minor, formed the chief portion of the med+ 
cal supplies. 

The reason for this is easily explained ; 
the person who had the contract for this 
kind of supply bought as cheaply as possible 
all kinds of unsalable articles in all the back 
shops of Pera and Galata, and charged them 
at a high price to the Turkish Government, 
giving a reasonable profit to those whose in- 
terference would have been inconvenient. 
The consequence is that the Turkish Goy- 
ernment owes him at this present moment 
7,000,000 piasters for the supply of medi- 
cines to the army, and this toa man who 
had three years ago not credit for 7,000 pias 
ters! He is likewise under investigation. 
Thus, you see, there were not a few prox- 
imate causes which contributed to the fall of 
Kars, but they do not excuse anybody for 
this state of things, which was pretty well 
known by the constant despatches of General 
Williams. As Kars was not in a position 
to save itself, it was to have been saved by 
others. Now that it has fallen there are no 
end of councils of war, sendings of troops, 
and serious thoughts of appointing a proper 
commander-in-chief for the Asiatic army. 
The 14 Pashas were the real bane of it, and 
it is time that this absurd and fatal state of 
things should be altered. 

Those councils do not express, as far as I 





can hear, positive dissatisfaction with Omer 
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Pasha, but the adoption of a new plan of 
campaign implies a tacit disapprobation of 
hisconduct. The flank diversions have been 
wholly given up, and serious thoughts are 
bestowel upon the defence of Erzeroum 
and Trebizonde. There is no danger for the 
moment, for the country is already so covered 
with snow that it would be impossible for an 
army to move. ‘There are consequently from 
three to four months for preparation. Under 
these circumstances it would be perhaps pre- 
mature to fix on a defensive plan, which 
might cripple the operations for next year. 
Omer Pasha is said to have gone back to 
Batoum, and his army to be falling back 
towards Redout Kaleh. Thus the famous 
diversion for the relief of Kars isatend ; but, 
although it was rather a strange idea to seek 
safety for Kars on the Circassian coast, this 
might become an important point for opera- 
tions in spring, if it be undertaken indepen- 
dently. 

The position of the Russians has in the 
meantime considerably improved by the cap- 
ture of Kars; for, although of no great im- 

rtance asa defensive position for the Turks, 
it offers no small advantages to the enemy. 
It is a pied & terre which enables them to oc- 
cupy the Soghanli-dagh and the range of 
Lazistan, opening thus a road towards the 
valley of the Churouk-su, but Kars is the more 
important for them, because it gives them 
every facility of influencing the Kurdish 
tribes which surround to the south the whole 
province of Erzeroum. 

In this respect the Government of Constan- 
tinople has much to answer for. It has for 
years systematically intrigued to break down 
the feudal power of the Kurdish chiefs, and 
to make a source of revenue of them, instead 
of taking advantage of their military spirit 
to form them into an efficient frontier guard. 
It has so well succeeded that now all the 
Kurdish tribes of the frontier are heart and 
soul with Russia, and the possession of Kars 
will extend Russian influence likewise over 
the more distant tribes. 


A letter from Kars, of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, says : 


“The last moments of resistance were 
marked by heroism. Fora long time each 
soldier on duty had been in the habit of 
receiving only half a ration, and on thisa 
reduction was soon made for the inhabitants. 
The portion for each man diminished from 
day to day. The last distribution of pro- 
visions took place on the 23d of November. 
Five times the quantity of provisions would 
have been necessary to ap the hunger 
of the soldiers and the inhabitants, They 
had no longer a morsel. The men sank with- 
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out uttering a word, and withdrew from 
ublic gaze to conceal their pangs, and to 

guile their hunger in a sort of stupor, to 
which their sufferings had granted a cessa- 
tion of some moments. A third of the gar- 
rison, inhabitants and soldiers, lay stretched 
on the ground, and awaited without a mur- 
mur their last moment. The rest tried to 
keep life up as best they could. On the 28th, 
when the convoy of provisions brought by 
the Russians entered the town, the enemy 
were astonished that it was not attacked by 
the populace, and that only a small number 
of persons surrounded the wagons. The 
Russians were soon finished with them, and 
waited some time for the rest of the in- 
habitants to come up, but no one came. 
After some search they learnt that the soldiers 
and inhabitants were so exhausted as not to 
be able to leave the houses. They therefore 
resolved to go from house to house to dis- 
tribute the provisions personally. The great 
part of the sick were suffering from in- 
flammation of the intestines, and among 
some the malady had made such progress 
that they could not eat their rations, but 
died beside the food they had so eagerly 
longed for. On the 28th the enemy too 
possession in form, but their definitive entry 
was postponed to the 30th. The first care 
of the Russian officers was to organize an 
interim Administration, to preserve the town 
from disorder. ‘The number of sick amounted 


to near 6,000, and the greatest activity and 
zeal were displayed in attending to them. 
On the evening of the same day the officers 
of the pant troops were informed that 


they would quit Kurs on the lst of December, 
and that they were to proceed to Alexandro- 
pol, where they would be provisionally 

etained. They were allowed to make their 
preparations at perfect liberty. In the mean- 
time the Volunteers, the Redifs, and Bashi- 
Bazouks freely quitted the town, pursuant 
to the terms of capitulation. On the Ist the 
officers left, as had been announced, and the 
Russians definitively occupied the town. The 
General officers had finished their prepara- 
tions. The Commander-in-Chief, Vassif 
Pasha, and Generals Hussein Pasha and 
Kerim Pasha, General Williams and his staff, 
among whom were remarked Colonel Lake, 
Major Teesdale, Captain Thompson, and his 
secretary, Mr. Churchill, quitted the town, 
with all the superior officers of the regular 
troops, accompanied by an escort, on their 
way to Alexandropol.’ 


Tue Fatt or Kars from famine excites 
bitter feelings here. People continually ask 
the reasons for not breaking the blockade 
and supplying the brave garrison with 
provisions. Two reasons may exist. Some 
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parties may have wished to give Russia a 
victory in order that a peace might become 
possible in Moscow. Others may have been 
willing that General Williams should not 
become troublesome at the Horse Guards. 
Another reason, namely, inability, occurs to 
nobody, because we were able to try, and did 
not make the attempt. — Tait’s igen, 
January. 


Tne Loss or Kars. — One of those lament- 
able catastrophes which leave their impress, 
like a scar, on the annals of our country, 
and of which the loss of America, the failure 

_ at Flushing, and the Affghan massacre, are 
notable examples, has suddenly — we cannot 
say unexpectedly — cast its evil shadow over 
our arms. Kars has fallen to the enemy! 
The frontier city of Turkey, a fortress of 
almost impregnable strength, is now the ad- 
vanced post of Russia, having unassailable 
communications with Gumri and Teflis. Will 
men continue their boasting, when the whole 
fabric of our Indian empire, won with 80 
much blood and so much treasure, is threat- 
ened and endangered? The first stone has 
indeed been thrown, and its ominous crash 
will be heard in the remotest recesses of 
Asia. 

The Russian bulletins, the only accounts 
that have reached us, report the capture in 
the fallen city of twelve standards, 130 pieces 


of cannon, 30,000 muskets, several English 
officers (each in himself a host), and 16,000 


prisoners— in fact, an entire army. We 
await with anxiety the confirmation of this 
most disastrous and afflictive intelligence. In 
our next number, we shall be better prepared 
to consider it in all its bearings; and then, 
in the name of the Army, of the country, of 
everything that is sacred and dear to English 
hearts, we shall urge on the assembled Par- 
liament the imperative duty of calling the 
Government to an immediate and stern ac- 
count. — United Service Magazine, January. 


[The Times flatly charges Lord Redcliffe with 
an absolute and intentional disregard of 63 des- 
hes from Gen. Williams, calling for relief, 
use Gen. Williams had not been appointed 
through his influence. — Living Age.] 





From El Nicaraguense, Official Organ. 

Watxer’s Review or Prestpent Perrce’s 
Resection or wis MinisTer Frencu.— Tae 
news of the non-reception of our Minister to 
the United States, by that Government, has 
been the topic of much comment in Granada. 
The ground taken by the American Govern- 
ment seems to be that they have not sufficient 
evidence that Col. French is the representa- 
tive of any government whatever. Either 
the Cabinet at Washington are determined 
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to be profoundly ignorant of the state of 
affairs here, or they are about to set up new 
doctrines of international law, such doctrines, 
too, as would have left the United States at 
this day a province of Great Britain. 

If Mr. Marcy does not regard the present 
Government of Nicaragua, — a Government 
de facto and de jure, too, — it is hard to con- 
ceive what sort of a Government would be so 
considered byhim. Nicaragua was in a state 
of revolution ; opposite parties were under 
arms—the one party, by the aid of Gen. 
Walker and his army, gained the ascendancy 
— the other party conceded the fact, signed 
a treaty of peace, and acknowledged the su- 
amen of the party in power, agreed to lay 

own their arms, did so, and acknowledged 
fealty to the new Government. ‘To an impar- 
tial observer this would seem to be something 
like a Government in fact. Since the treaty, 
all has been quiet, the rights of persons have 
been respected, property has been secure, 
nobody has attempted another revolution, 
nobody desires one; the people are satisfied, 
or say they are, business is progressing, im- 
——, are going on at a rapid rate, the 

efeated party falls into the views of the 

arty in power, acts with the Government, 
its members become part and parcel of the 
Government, and no change is desired. This 
would be called a rightful Government by 
most men. But Mr. Marcy thinks it may 
not be — he will wait for further evidence. 

Does Mr. Marcy recollect that the people 
of North America once rebelled against the 
Government that controlled them, took u 
arms, and with the assistance of such ‘* filli- 
busters ’’ as Lafayette, Dekalb, Steuben, and 
some other persons who crossed the Atlantic 
for the purpose, after a war of more than 
seven years, ‘‘ conquered a peace,’’ which 
the Government party acknowledged in a 
treaty, upon precisely the same plan that 
was adopted here? This piece of history 
ought to be furnished Mr. Marcy, and as 
Secretary of State, he ought to mention it to 
his associates in the Cabinet, and Mr. Cush- 
ing, the Government lawyer, ought to take 
down his books and refer to the doctrines 
then held in America and sustained even in 
England. By such a course, they would see 
that they have been making themselves a 

very ridiculous, and might, perhaps, 
induced to set about getting again on the 
right track; which they have somehow all 
lost sight of in running after seductive isms 
of late. 

The North American Government is clear] 
desiring to exhibit towards England a furi- 
ously virtuous and exceedingly magnanimous 
course of conduct. So, sng 5 otten that 





at the end of the American Revolution, the 
King of Great Britain did not hesitate to re- 
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ceive John Adams as Minister from their own 
Government, they refuse Col. French, diamet- 
rically in opposition to their own precedents. 
This wenld seem to be of itself an act suffi- 
ciently degrading, but the Administration at 
Washington does nothing at halves. It has 
lately fallen in love with Great Britain, and 
notwithstanding that they have from time to 
time talked a certain ‘* Monroe doctrine,”’ 
which they say means that European powers 
shall not interfere with the affairs of Amer- 
ican Governments, have concluded that the 
‘« Bulwer treaty ’’ has somehow got mixed 
up with this‘ Monroe doctrine,’’ that it has 
nearly spoiled it, and they do not think it 
wise to administer any ‘* Monroe doctrine ’’ 
at present. Now this Bulwer treaty is a 
compact between the United States and Great 
Britain, in which it is agreed that both Gov- 
ernments shall furm a ring around the State 
of Nicaragua and the Mosquito King, and 
allow them to fight out the question of title 
to that part of the States which borders on 
the Atlantic. 

Among the articles of the treaty, is one to 
the effect that neither the Government of 
Great Britain nor that of the United States 
shall furnish arms, armed men, nor colonists, 
nor attempt to colonize the territory in ques- 
tion, but allow the parties to fight it out if 
they wish. This would seem to be fair 
enough, only the ‘* Monroe doctrine’’ was 


laid on the shelf while the treaty was made, 
else Great Britain could never have been a 
ty to it; and, what is still worse, the 
vernment has always exhibited a willing- 
ness to aid the Musqueto King in the fight. 
One would pe that the American 


Government, with all its talk about the 
** Monroe doctrine,’? would not go behind 
the Bulwer treaty to play the amiable with 
Great Britain. But so infatuated is the 
American Administration with its new sweet- 
heart, that it seeks to make each citizen of 
the United States a party in his individual 
capacity, in the Bulwer treaty, and does not 
see anything ridiculous about it. A full 
account of one phase of this courtship will 
be found in ad column, and if anything 
more ridiculous than the course of the Amer- 
ican Government in the affair of the deten- 
tion of the Northern Light, can be found in 
history, we should like to publish it as a cu- 
riosity. 

A steamer was about to sail for a country 
with which the United States are at peace, 
and she had on board some passengers who 
thought of settling in that country. The 
Administration thought that such an act as 
the settlement of a citizen of the United 
States in Nicaragua was clearly an infraction 
of a treaty which only declared that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would not at- 
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tempt to colonize wrens = Under this 
construction of the treaty, Mr. McKeon, the 
Attorney-at-Law of the United States for 
New York, was straightway instructed to be- 
come a special constable for the Government, 
and exercise his skill as detective policeman. 
The efficient manner in which he performed 
the service would certainly lead to the con- 
clusion that he is out of his element in any 
other occupation. The United States pro- 
fesses to be a Government of laws. Aside 
from the Bulwer Treaty — and we have al- 
ready shown the bearing of that upon the 
case — there is not a particle of law to sus- 
tain the United States in the course pursued 
towards the Northern Light and the people 
who designed to take passage in her. 

A Government will not fit out military ex- 
peditions against a friendly Power: this is 
the doctrine held in the United States, but a 
Government which is not entirely despotic, 
will not prevent its citizens from taking part, 
at their own risk, in any enterprise, milita 
or otherwise, in foreign countries. As well 
might Mr. District Attorney McKeon stop 
every train of railway cars that leave New 
York of a morning, as stop a steamer bound 
for Nicaragua, which is not fitted out by the 
Government of the United States, with a 
view to the infraction of the Bulwer Treaty. 
If he has power to imprison passengers on 
shipboard who are going to foreign coun- 
tries, no matter for what purpose, then sure- 
ly he may imprison all the guests at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel who propose going to Eng- 
land. The whole affair, we declare in the 
conclusion, as we did in the opening of this 
article, is supremely ridiculous ; will be 80 
regarded by the people of the United States, 
and we very much mistake John Bull if he 
does not laugh heartily at it himself. 





Toe Suttan AND THE EmpEror OF THE 
Frencu. —'‘l'ne Moniteur publishes a full ao- 
count of the ceremony of presenting the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor to the 
Sultan. It took place on the 29th of De- 
cember. 

M. Thouvenel proceeded in great state to 
the Palace of Tehiregea. Four 0 ifs Sul- 
tan’s state carriages were sent to the Brench 
Embassy for himself and suite. The Ambas- 
sabor’s carriage was drawn by four grays. 
This carriage iad been prepared in anticipa- 
tion of the Emperor’s visit. 

At the foot of the staircase of honor M. 
Thouvenel was received by Aali Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, wearing the Grand Cordon of 
the Legion of Honor; Mehemed Aly Pasha, 
the Sultan’s brother-in-law, High Admiral; 
Ahmet Fethi Pasha, brother-in-law of His 





Majesty, Head of the Artillery; Ali Ghalib 
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Pasha, the Sultan’s son-in-law, Head of the 
Household ; Mehemed Ruschdi Pasha, Min- 
ister of War ; Kibrish Mehemed Pasha, Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Tanzimat ; and b 
Chefik Pasha, President of the Council o 
State. A company of the Sultan’s body- 
rd was drawn up in the hall. 
M. Thouvenel addressed His Majesty thus: 


“ Sire, — His Majesty the Emperor, my au- 
gust master, has deigned to charge me with a 
most agreeable mission, that of placing in the 
hands of your Imperial Majesty the Grand Cor- 
don of his Order of the Legion of Honor. 

“Tt is the first time that the friendship of a 
Sovereign of France for a Sovereign of Turkey 
has manifested itself in so striking and personal 
@ manner. 

*¢ Your Majesty will therefore see, in the offer 
of these precious insignia, a proof of the senti- 
ments of high esteem and sincere attachment 
which the Emperor Napoleon entertains for your 
Majesty. This demonstration, of which I am 
proud of being the organ, emanates also from 
another thought, and gives a peculiar significa- 
tion to the circumstance; it is a new pledge of 
the memorable alliance which henceforth places 
the destinies of the Ottoman Empire under the 

tees of the international law of Europe, 
asalso under the safeguard of that civilization 
of which your Imperial Majesty, seconded by 
your Ministers, in the accomplishment of the 
wok to which the glory of your reign is at- 
tached, announced, on your accession to the 
throne, that it was your wish to spread the mor- 
aland material benefits among all the popula- 
tions under your rule.’’ 


His Majesty the Sultan, on receiving from 
the hands of the Ambassador the Emperor’s 
letter and the insignia of the Legion of Honor, 
as remarkable for the brilliancy of the jewels 
in which they were set as for their exquisite 
workmanship, replied as follows : 


**T consider these precious insignia not only as 
a token of the private friendship of His Majesty 
the Emperor, my august ally, for myself, but 
also as one of the great consequences of the 
memorable alliance which is destined to consoli- 
date forever those ancient relations of friendship 
Which exist between the two empires. I am the 
more touched by this mark of consideration on 
the part of His Majesty, as it is the first foreign 
decoration which I receive, and I am also glad to 
receive it from the hands of so distinguished an 
Ambassador as yourself. 

“TI sincerely hope that my untiring efforts for 
the welfare of all my subjects will be crowned 
With the desired success, and that my empire 
having become, henoeforth, one of the members 
of the great European family, will prove to the 
Whole universe that it is worthy of occupying 


an important place in the circle of civilized na- 
tions. 


s. Turkey will never forget the generous 
sacrifices which its noble allies have imposed 
upon themselves to procure this happy and 
Great result, 
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** T will write directly to the Emperor to thank 
him; but I request you, Monsieur 1’Ambassa- 
deur, to make him acquainted with this expres- 
sion of my sentiments.’’ 





From the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Tue Frencu Desire ror Peack — Remarx- 
ABLE ARTICLE ON THE ALLIANCE FROM A Paris 
Paper. — It is England that is warlike now, 
and France that desires peace. The most 
remarkable proof of the latter that we have 
seen isa long editorial article that we find 
in the Paris Journal des Debats of Friday, 
Jan. 11th, which reached London too late to 
make an impression before the Baltic sailed, 
but which, from its air of authority, its ex- 
traordinary arguments and its singular treat- 
ment of the alliance with England, deserves 
especial notice. We have thought proper 
to translate the whole article. It is as tole 
lows: 

‘¢ We could with little propriety tm at 
present of the obstacles in the way of peace, 
as if that peace was near, as if everybody 
believed in it, and only a remnant of preju- 
dices and passions prevented its accomplish- 
ment. This is no longer the case, and few 
people, at the time we write, still believe in 
a peace ; but this does not render peace less 
good or less desirable than formerly ; it does 
not even render it more impossible. Let us 
not then . of obstacles to peace, in 
France, in England, or in Russia, and let us 
consider only the desire which France and 
the French government have for peace; for 
we believe that France and the French gov- 
ernment wish for peace, and these are some 
of the reasons for this belief. 

‘¢ We speak of the desire, not of the neces- 
sity for peace. Peace is certainly always a 
want, but it is not always a necessity, for a 
« le. Such is the state of things and of 

eeling in France. Peace does not appear to 
any one as necessary and indispensable: it 
is with usa taste and an instinct without 
being yet a want; above all without being a 
necessity. We understand that the war has 
given usall that it can give us in the circum- 
stances in which it has been carried on. If 
it continues, it may even deprive us of what 
it has given us. It is for this reason that 
the country desires peace. It will be a 
peace, we know well, that will not extend 
the frontiers of France, that will give us 
nothing on the Alps, the Rhine, or the Pyre- 
nees. Sut it will be a peace that will con- 
solidate the moral ascendency that the 
bravery of our soldiers has given us in Eu- 
rope. Justas the war we have been engaged 
in has been entirely politic, the peace we 
shall make will be entirely politic. That 
which, at this time, makes peace so desirable 
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is that it is not only a cessation of the evils 
of war, an economy and a saving ; it is much 
more than that — it is policy. 

‘¢ Here is what makes us think the French 
Government wishes for peace. The peace 
policy conforms to the policy that the gov- 
ernment has followed up to this time. There 
is, moreover, a reason for peace that we wish 
to refer to only with an extreme reserve, but 
which we cannot over in silence. Peace 
would make a difference in the characters of 
the second and first Empires. When we 
speak this we intend to consider the cel- 
ebrated phrase: ‘The Empire is Peace.’ 
The first empire could never return to peace, 
and it was that which ruined it. War had 
become an almost fatal necessity for the 
Emperor ; but it was his passions, more than 
anything else, which made this fatality. 
How often have we heard men who had most 
faithfully served the Emperor say: ‘ Ah, if 
he could have stopped in 1808, or even in 
1810!’ Hisghoroughly warlike genius hur- 
ried him on. He could never find a peace 
which could sustain him, because he could 
never wish for it or even for the means of 
attaining it. The second Empire can do 
what the first could not. It can make war 
and it can make peace. It can, if it will, 
return to peaceafter having made war. This 
inability to make peace comprehended the 
whole destiny of the first Empire, such as we 
see it in history ; and this ability to make 
peace comprehends also the destiny of the 
second Empire, such as we see it at present. 

** When we speak of the protective differ- 
ences which the second Empire can place be- 
tween its destiny and that of the first, Peace 
is the greatest ; but it is not the only one. 
It is known that in our opinion there is a 
second not less characteristic and to which it 
is useless to return at present. The resem- 
blances have been of service; the differences 
will be of still more, and even if we were to 

kall we thought, we skould say that, up 
to this time, it is the differences that have 
made the strength of the ground-work ; the 
resemblances have made only its form. 

“That which in France embarrasses the 
— and the country in the desire it 

for peace, is that some people think that 
to wish or to talk of peace is to attack more 
or less the English alliance. We are per- 
suaded that the English alliance is one of the 
essential principles of the existing policy ; it 
is, above all, in our eyes, one of the grand 
differences between the second and the first 
Empire. God forbid, then, that we should 
say a word which can offend the English 
dem. We go further and say that we 
must make great concessions to that alliance. 
The pamphiet on the necessity for an Euro- 
pean Congress lately maintained that the di- 
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versity of English and French interests would 
be conspicuous as soon as war was made in 
the Baltic instead of in the Crimea. We do 
not deny the importance of the choice of a 
theatre of war which is to be made this year. 
But we do not think that it is in the Baltic 
that the difference of English and French in- 
terests is to commence. Is it that a war in 
the Baltic necessarily becomes conquering 
and revolutionary, and thus may — 
England? Or is it rather that it is only for 
maritime preponderance, which may interest 
France less? Is the preservation of the Rus- 
sian fleet. at Cronstadt more important for 
the balance of maritime power than the pre- 
servation of the Russian fleet at Sebastopol? 
For us, war in the Baltic has the same char. 
acter as war in the Black Sea. It is still 
waged to make. Russia recede, and since it 
was believed that a war against Russia could 
not be defensive only, which would have suf- 
ficed for us— since it was believed that it 
must be offensive, it is in the Baltic as in the 
Black Sea, and it is no more. The Baltic, 
like the Black Sea, is only a  sewapoe of 
strategy, not one of policy. It does not ne- 
cessarily exhibit the diversity of English and 
French interests. 

‘Can it be said that this diversity of inter- 
ests exists nowhere, and that, wherever the 
war goes, French interests shall be the 


as English interests? No one would believe 


this in England, even if we were to say it. 
The time may arrive and a point may be 
found where the difference of interests may 
be revealed; but the time has not come and 
the point is not yet found. In any case the 

int of separation between France and Eng- 


and is not in Europe, but rather in Asia. 


And even in Asia, the separation is entirely 
strategic, it is not political. The Eastern 
interests of England may be shy gee to 
a certain extent in Asia Minor by the cap- 
ture of Kars, and in Affghanistan by the re- 
cent capture of Herat by the Persians. It 
is, therefore, very natural that she should 
employ her power to preserve her oriental 
interests. It is even quite natural that she 
should think of having a flotilla in the Cas- 
ian Sea, if she can obtain an entrance to it. 
ut she certainly cannot ask us to make war 
in Asia Minor. It is there, it is in this thor- 
oughly Asiatic East, that the difference be 
tween English and French interests hegins; 
the question to be considered there is pre-em- 
inence in Asia, not the European balance ef 
power. The question of the European bal 
ance is decided, or nearly so. The courage 
of our soldiers has driven back Russian pre- 
nderance in Eastern Europe. It is for 
gland now to drive it back in Asia. Is 
has the necessary strength and energy. But, 
after one more blow, any action may cease 
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to be common in Asia, without ceasing to be 
so in Europe. 
‘¢ Tt will be seen that, instead of speakin 
of the prejudices and passions in the way 0 
in France, as we have done for England 
and for Russia, we have shown the motives 
which make us wish for peace, not as indis- 
pensable, but as opportune and advanta- 
geous. If we were to undertake to point out 
passions and prejudices in France in favor 
of the war, we confess plainly that we should 
be very much embarrassed not to combat 
them but to find them ; for we find bellicose 
assions and prejudices nowhere in France. 
e cherish our army ; we love its glory; 
we all experience’a patriotic emotion when 
we see re-entering the walls of Paris the glo- 


rious survivors of the battles of the Crimea. p 


But the affection we have for the army ex- 
tends not to the war. We are held to acon- 
tinuation of the war neither by interest, 
since we have nothing to gain in the East, 
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nor by the point of honor, since we come out 
of the war victorious. All the facilities of - 
peace are in France; all the difficulties are 

outside.’’ 


The reader must be struck with the almost 
— efforts to make a case in this singu- 
ar article ; with the bold attack upon the 
war policy of the first Emperor; with the 
singular distinction it draws between the 
meanings of the alliance in Europe and in 
Asia ; with the indifference to English prej- 
udices and pride, but slightly disguised by a 
thin veil of French courtesy. If such senti- 
ments as these are at all common in France, 
there is little cordiality in the alliance with 
‘England. The article may not express the 
ublic sentiment or that of the Emperor, but 
it is somewhat significant that, under a press 
censorship so rigid as that of France, the 
— of such an article should be al 
owed. 








Minton AND Napotgon : Note To ‘* PARADISE 


‘*P.S. Thad this fact from Colonel Stanhope, 


Lost.”»— Among some books purchased at Put-| who had just heard it related by Colonel Camp- 
tick and Simpson’s, two years since, was a copy| bell himself. Colonel Stanhope was then at 
of Symmons’ Life of Milton. Having lately | Stowe, the Marquis of Buckingham’s, where I 


occasion to examine it more than I hitherto had 


was dining and heard it repeated. It has never 


dqpe, I found it contained many notes and re-| to my knowledge been in print, nor have I ever 


. marks in the handwriting of a former possessor, 
J. Brown. Who this gentleman was I know 
not, and the following note must be taken on his 
authority, not mine : 

“In this Life of Milton, by Dr. Symmons, 
p. 551, is a note, to which this notice may be 
appended : ”’ 

* Napoleon Bonaparte declared to Sir Colin 


heard the circumstance repeated by any one but 
myself. 

‘* Colonel Stanhope has long been dead, as well 
as Colonel Campbell. The time of my hearing 
the above was 1815. a 


This anecdote, to say the least, is a very re- 
markable one, and I believe bears the impress 
of truth upon it. If it is correct, it is indeed a 


Campbell, who had charge of his person at the| tribute to our illustrious poet that such @ man 
Isle of Elba, that he was a great admirer of our} 8 Napoleon should have owned his influence, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and that he had read} What would Dr. Channing have said toit? One 
it to some purpose, for that the plan of the bat-| gentleman who has made Milton the subject of 


tle of Austerlitz he borrowed from the sixth 


an admirable book, has stated to me his convio- 


book of that work, where Satan brings his Artil-| tion of its truth, and I therefore hope it may 
lery to bear upon Michael and his Angelic Host| claim a place in the pages of “« N. & Q.”’ 


with such direful effect : 


“¢ Training his devilish enginery impal’d 
On every side with shadowing squadrons deep, 
To hide the fraud.’ 

“This new mode of warfare appeared to Bo- 
naparte so likely to succeed, if applied to actual 
use, that he determined upon its adoption, and 
succeeded beyond expectation. A reference to 
the details of that battle will be found to assimi- 
late so completely with Milton’s imaginary 
fight, as to leave no doubt of the assertion. 

‘J. Brown. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE. H. G. Davis. 





Anrcpore or Meruusetan. —It is written in 
@ quaint old Jewish manuscript now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, that the oldest of mankind, Methu- 
selah, did not live as long as he might have done. 
The writer says that God promised him in a 
dream that if he would rise up and build him a 
house, his life should be prolonged five hundred 
years. But he replied that it was scarcely worth 
while to build a house for so short a period; and 
so he died before he was a thousand years old 
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CANNON-BALL Errects. —‘‘A cannon-ball, es- 
pecially when nearly spent, frequently strikes 
the surface of the body or a limb obliquely, and 
is reflected without breaking the skin. A soldier 
may be killed in this way, without any appear- 
ance of external violence. His comrades suppose, 
therefore, that he has been killed by the wind 
of a ball! But the error of this opinion is im- 
mediately manifest, when it is remembered that 
cannon-balls often carry away a part of the dress, 
without doing any harm to the person.’’— Coop- 
er’s Elements of Surgery. 


The opinion of the writer just cited, and that 
of Mr. Druitt, author of an esteemed Manual of 
Surgery, have concurred in justifying Mr. J. 
B. Harrison to give the belief in the effects of the 
‘© wind of a ball’’ a place in his amusing little 
book on Popular Medical Errors, London, 
12mo., 1851. 

On the other hand, when we read of the awful, 
and, [ believe, undoubted effects, produced by 
the wind of an avalanche, it does not seem alto- 
gether ubsurd to believe that a mass, moving with 
great velocity, although much smaller, should 
also produce a palpable effect of the same kind ; 
though differing, of course, in degree. I trans- 
cribe the following passage, in illustration, from 
Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland, §c. : 


** One of the most remarkable phenomena at- 
tending the avalanche is the blast of air which 
accompanies it ; and which, like what is called 
the wind of a cannon-ball, extends its destructive 
influence to a considerable distance on each side 
of the actual line taken by the falling mass. It 
has all the effects of a blast of gunpowder : some- 
times forest trees, growing near the sides of the 
channel down which the snow passes, are up- 
rooted and laid prostrate, without having been 
touched by it. In this way the village of Randa, 
in the Visp-Thal, lost many of its houses by the 
ourrent of an avalanche which fell in 1720, blow- 
ing them to atoms, and scattering the materials 
like chaff. The east spire of the convent of Dis- 
sentis was thrown down by the gust of an ava- 
- which fell more than a quarter of a mile 
r*) Aube 


ConTemporary or Coremporary. — The lat 
ter mode of spelling is fast creeping into urge 
and is contrary to all analogy. e inal m 
in cum, like other terminal m’s in deriva- 
tives, is cut off before a vowel, but never before 
a consonant. Thus we have coequal, coeternal, 
coagulate, coeval; but we never find the m ‘or 
its euphonious equivalent elided in contingent, 
contagion, contemplate, &c. ; or, as the Eton 
Latin Grammar hath it, commilito, contuber- 
nalis, cognatus. Why then should contempo- 
rary be shorn ? — Wotes and Queries. 


CANNON-BALL EFFECTS. —PINCHBECK.—LONGEVITY. 


, PINCHBECK, THE METAL WHY 80 CALLED. — This 
took its name from one Mr. Christopher Pinch- 
beck, a celebrated astronomical and musical 
clockmaker. The following note I take fro. 
MS. of the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury : 

**Mr. Xtopher Pinchbeck had a curious secret 
of new invented metal, web so naturally resem- 
bles gold (as not to be distinguished by ye most 
experienced eye), in color, smell, and ductibil- 
ity. Ye secret is communicated to his son. 

**Mr. P. has finished a fine musical clock, said 
to be a most exquisite piece of workmanship, 
and worth abt £1500, wch is to be sent over to 
y® King of France, and a fine organ to y® great 
Mogul, £300.’ — Wotes and Queries. 


Lonoevity. — Alex. McCracken, a Scotchman 
by birth, who came to this country with Gen. 
Burgoyne during the Revolutionary War, and 
was taken prisoner with his army, died at Col- 
chester, Connecticut, on thé 25rd of August, 
1855, aged 104 years. 

Elijah Denny, who is now living in Pulaski 
County, Kentucky, was 118 years old on the 10th 
of September, 1855. He is still active, and works 
daily on a farm. He served for several years 
during the Revolution, was wounded at the siege 
of Charleston, and was at the battles of Camden, 
Eutaw Springs, King’s Mountain, and Monk’s 
Corner, and the siege of Savannah. He has nine 
children living, the oldest of whom is areal 
seven, and the youngest fifty-one. In the year 


1847 he drank a cup of coffee for the first and 
last time in his life. M. E. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— Notes and Queries. 


Tne Cop Suave or THE ArIsTocracy. — This 
phrase first oceurs in Sir W. F. P. Napier’s His 
tory of the Peninsular War, and refers to the 
gallantry of our “friendless officers and soldiers 
who fought and bled for their country, although 
conscious that they dare not hope for reward, 
from want of interest with the authorities at 
home, fighting, as they did, ‘* under the cold 





shade of the aristocracy.’’ — Votes and Queries. 


A Curious Notice or a Deata. — “ Died in 
» Vernon, Vermont, July 2, 1855, widow Cath- 
|erine Lucia, aged one hundred years and seven 
months. She was of French descent, five feet 
eight inches in height, and twenty-four inches 
and a half across her shoulders.’’ 


New Parer Mareriais.—J. Pechlgris de 
Frontin, of Agen, France, has obtained a patent 
for making paper from the stalks of the artichoke 
and the stalks of the sunflower. They are said 
to make a beautiful quality of paper. 








